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Give Your Pastor a New Book 


He Reads Books all the Year Round 








The Contents of the New Testament 
By HAVEN McCLURE 


Mr. McClure is Secretary to the English Council 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association and 
has used this material with a number of classes 
as the basis of an elective English course in high 
school. On the basis of the background of 
thought and of current events in the Apostolic 
age, worked out by the world's scholars, the con- 
tents of each New Testament writing are analyzed 
and the milestones determined that mark the 
progress of its author's purpose toward the ob- 


jects which he had in view. 
$1.50 


The New Light on Immortality 
The Significance of Psychic Research 
By JOHN H. RANDALL 
Written for the benefit of those without time for 
an extended study of just what psychical research 
really means, what it is trying to do and how 
much has already been accomplished. 


$1.75 


The Power of Prayer 
By VARIOUS WRITERS 


“The whole scope of prayer is covered beyond 
anything undertaken in recent times.””-—TJhe 
united Presbyterian. 

Present your pastor this encyclopedia of what 
the world is thinking today concerning prayer. 


Octavo 528 pages. 
$2.50 


At One With the Invisible 


By B. W. Bacon, G. A. Barton, C. A. Dinsmore, 
E. W. Hopkins, R. M. Jones, F. C. Porter, 
G. W. Richards, E. H. Sneath, C. C. 
Torrey, Williston Walker. 


Prepared for the seeker after a fuller life of 
ispiration, insight and contemplation who pre- 
fers to pass by present-day pretenders for con- 
ference with these great exponents of mysticism 


— Wordsworth, Fox, St. Theresa, Eckhardt, 
Dante, Augustine, Paul and Jesus. $3.00 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, with the co-operation 
of a large number of specialists. 


All words of importance in the field of religion 
and ethics are defined. The most important of 
them are discussed at length. A system of cross 
references unifies the entire work. The volume 
is intended primarily for ministers, Sunday School 
teachers, and general readers who are interested 
in religion, not as technical students, but as those 
who wish to acquire accurate and compact infor- 
mation of the latest developments of study in the 
field. It will be an especially useful reference 
book for public and Sunday School libraries. 


$8.00 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion 
The James Sprunt Lectures Delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 
By PROF. J. GRESHAM MACHEN, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Professor Machen examines with care the various 
current theories. His conclusion is that the whole 
of Paulinism is derived from Jesus and from the 
supernatural Jesus of the New Testament. 


$3.00 


The Religion of a Layman 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 


“We thought so much of these talks on “The 
Sermon on the Mount’ that we sent it to some of 
our laymen.’ —Baptist Standard, 

“We have found it of aid in our morning watch.” 


—/ntercollegian. 
$1.25 


Jesus and Paul 
By B. W. BACON 


“A stimulating study of the transition period 
when Christianity passed from the care of Jesus 
in the flesh into the hands of Paul.”"—Christian 


Advocate. $2 50 


Add 12 cents per book for postage 
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but for the Christian world. It strives definitely to occupy acatholic point of view and its readers are in all communions 








EDITORIAL 


The Scandal of a 
Revived Turkish Empire 
TURKISH recently 
} 


published an editorial thanking the allies for help- 


newspaper in Constantinople 


ing in the reunification of the 
the 
ind generous to their beaten foe at the 


there would have 


Turkish people. In 


been 


the 


tance statement was that if the allies had 


time of 
been no chance to make a 


stice, 


nalist appeal on the basis of “preserving our race” 


if the terms of the armistice had been emphatically 
the Turks could not | 


have organized any resist 
ice. But the allies were neither kind nor sey 


forced, 
ere: they 
vere selfish, greedy, mutually distrustful. France insisted 
wing Anatolia, Italy took Adalia, and Greece seized 
rna. And when retreat and withdrawal are necessary, 
in Cilicia and on the Greek battle front, it is Turkey 
for those who had the mandates seem actu- 


to prefer to help their recent enemy rather than to see 


h profits; 


ir own allies win increased power, prestige, or terri- 
The result is that the Turks are today more unified, 

re definitely pan-Turanian, and therefore considerably 
tronger, than they were before or even during the war. 
have lost about two-thirds of the land they held in 

‘go, but they are concentrated in what remains and feel 
renewal of national pride as one advantage after another 
mes to them and they are able to increase their demands 
i proportion as their spirits rise. Besides, the propaganda 
backed by Angora has had not a little to do with the rise 
of nationalistic feeling in India, and the Moslem elements, 
guided by Turkish emissaries, are alert to make every pos- 
sible use of the agitation against the British. One definite 
demand is the freedom of the Sultan, as head of the Mos- 
lem church from “tyrannous Christian control” and 


every added trouble for England means a gain for the 


1 


his renewed nation, under the 


ellizent, acti beloved dictator, lemand 


now ¢ 


eration, on term equality, rf kurope 


the 
hat 


is too late to say a different policy 


» allies, and a less selfish attitude on the pz 


government, would have led to a more satisi 
tion, though logic px 


For actual 
saddle: and though | 


Cilici 


ints that way. 


irkey 1s again in the rance 
has important economic concessions in though 


Greece holds the western edge of Anatolia, though Russia 
northeastern ] 


menaces the border, and Constantinople is 


under allied control, yet the Turks are stronger than ever 


in the center of Anatolia, they are constant] nsolidating 
their position while playing the old game of casting seeds 


} 


of dissension among their enemies, and as a our 


1 
+ 


future plans have to be made on the basi f a restored 


Turkey and without the desired elimination of the 


menac- 


ing Turkish-Moslem-militarist ambitiot 


Hypocrisy in Anglo- 
American Friendship 


Dt pire Inge, of St. 
whose words all 


is because he speaks plainly and to the point. 


one livin achet 


Paul’s, is the 
the 


that 


waits to hear, and 


Wwe rid 


Every week 


he writes an article for the London Evening Standard, 


and something comes to pass in each article. His recent 

article on Anglo-American friendship is a great re 

the mush, gush and slush of after-dinner orat 
puts 


He 
} 


“It is doubtful whether we have improved 


nobody means and nobody believes. 
matters by 
x= . ' i — ee . o 
mealy-mouthed flattery which we are accustomed to 
in public, though private, 
Yet the endless flow of flattery 


‘ 


ening alike to honest minds on both sides of the 


not in when we 


America.” 
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is a touch almost cynical in the remark of the dean that 
sheet 
anchor” of British poiicy—necessity based on the “knowl- 
edge that we could not defend Canada from invasion” ; 


sheer necessity makes friendship with America the 


and for that reason “we need their friendship more than 
they need ours.” Which makes one feel that “the curious 
mixture of idealism and chicanery in the American char- 
acter,” is not peculiar to America. Also, it is good to have 
a great Englishman admit that money making is not ex- 
clusively an American failing, but one to which other peo- 
ple—even the English—are somewhat inclined. What we 
honor in Dean Inge is the blunt honesty with which he 
tears away the mask of hypocrisy, and lets us see reali- 
ties, upon which alone an honorable and lasting friendship 
can be based. No doubt there will be plenty of plain- 
speaking on both sides, and it will be needed to clear the 
air of cant; but in the end a higher necessity than a fear 
of invasion will dictate a higher friendship. 


Making a Mockery 
of Marriage 
A ‘CORDING to a report from Knoxville, Tenn., two 
Baptist and three Methodist ministers entered into 
a contest the object of which was to determine who could 
conduct the quickest wedding. The county clerk was the 
timekeeper and started the race with the word “go,” and 
the Baptists won in fifteen and sixteen seconds respec- 
tively; but one Methodist minister claimed a handicap be- 
cause his pair were deaf mutes. Acted out on the comic 
stage, or in filmland, such a tale would be funny enough; 
but what shall we say of Christian ministers who deab 
with the solemn office of marriage in that manner? No 
wonder the secular press brands such behavior on the 
part of the clergy as a disgrace and a blasphemy! It 
makes marriage a mockery, a caricature, a farce, a ghastly 
jest. Did those ministers remember whose words they 


hus gabbled over young people—as a stunt—uniting men 


and women in the holiest ties of life? The amazing thing 
is that it should have been conceivable on the part of men 


who are supposed to be the keepers of the sanctities of life 
and society. Such men have no place in the office of the 
Christian ministry, which they disgrace by their flippant 
irreverence. They ought to be hod carriers or comedians. 
Marriage is lightly enough regarded as it is, without such 
performances on the part of the ministers of the church of 
Christ 


“The Song of Moses 
and the Lamb” 
A RECENT issue of the American Hebrew was devoted 
to “A Better Understanding Between Jew and 
non-Jew’’; and it contained some plain speaking both to 
Jew and Gentile. Walter Lippmann, one of the most bril- 
liant men in America—a Jew writing to Jews—is not 
worrying about the injustices of anti-Semitism in sum- 
mer hotels, college fraternities, or the tirades of Henry 
Ford, but about the Jewish smart set in New York, who 
“in one minute unmake more respect and decent human 
kindliness than Einstein and Brandeis and Max and Paul 
Warburg can build up in a year.” But surely the gentile 
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smart set is no better 





they are as much alike as two of 
a kind in their idle, irresponsible and vulgar attitude to- 
ward life. If he points to the fashionable apartment house 
life of upper Broadway—‘a steam heated slum”—which 
rises as a “warning that you cannot build up a decent ciy- 
ilization among people who have lost their ancient piety 
and acquired no new convictions,” it is just as true of 
gentiles as of Jews, In their paganism they are kith and 
kin, however they may differ in race. Rabbi Wise writes 
keen words, touched with an immemorial sorrow, in his 
protest against the Christless attitude of Christians toward 
the Jews, which has been the disgrace of history for two 
millennia. Happily a better day has dawned, but we 
must go beyond mere toleration and achieve insight, un- 
derstanding, and appreciation. “We were, we would be, 
we shall be to Christendom whatever Christendom be to 
the Jew,” writes the brilliant Rabbi; and his words open 
the way and invite us to a new fellowship. Zangwill ex- 
plodes the myth of “The Conquering Jew” by revealing 
over against the wealth of the few the fathomless poverty 
of the many. It is a noble issue of a noble journal, and 
we have read it with a strange feeling—remembering that 
great Russian apocalypic story which forecasts the final 
battle of materialism against spirituality, in which Jew and 
gentile fight together, singing “the song of Moses and the 
Lamb.” 


The Undisturbed Growth 
of Methodism 

AREFUL observers note with deep interest the re- 

markable developments now taking place in Meth- 
odism. In a time when many Christian denominations 
are at the breaking point because of the fundamentalist 
innovation, the Methodists give the appearance of moving 
serenely on. They have no fundamentalists to speak of. 
The ecclesiastical sagacity of the bishops has so far steered 
the denominations past this heresy. It cannot live within 
Methodism. In most denominations it is the country 
clergy which has been the drag upon the wheels of pro- 
gress. While some men of education and large ability 
have served rural churches, more often the short course 
men and the conservative men have found posture in the 
rural fields. Methodism proposes to liberalize such min- 
isters. The conference course of study is now made up of 
books of competent scholarship, written by the forward- 
looking men of the church. There has been some com- 
plaint, of course. But the change was made some years 
ago, and it is now in the established order of things. 
Methodist educational institutions are not subject to attack 
on the part of a reactionary press, nor are they con- 
stantly pilloried by a conservative ministry. Educational 
leaders in Methodism are able to carry on their work 
with more freedom than is found in most of the evangelical 
denominations. Meanwhile the great seminaries of 
Methodism have brought in modern teachers, and are turn- 
ing out hundreds of well-trained men every year to go 
into the pulpits of the denomination. The process of 
rearing a competently prepared ministry is now far ad- 
vanced. The successes of Methodism both in converts, 
money for benevolences and in almost every way indicate 
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While 
other denominations are taking up again the old type of 
revivalism once characteristic of Methodism, Methodism 
itself officially frowns upon it and wins more new mem- 


that the denomination has come into new life. 


bers by another way. Methodism still has its problems, 
of course, but it looks as if it also has the men who are 
able to solve them. These men have not been silenced by 
threats of ostracism, nor seriously attacked by theological 


slander. 


Congressman Strikes at 
Christian Slackers 

LACKERS at the polls were given a drubbing recently 
S by former Congressman Randall, speaking at the W. 
Cc. T. U. convention of California. Two years ago the 
Harris enforcement law directed against the boot-leggers 
of California was defeated by a majority of 65,000 votes. 
The congressman, in analyzing the returns, showed that the 
wets voted almost to a man while the church members 
dallied in the hour of decision. In San Francisco, the 
overwhelmingly wet city of California, the majority against 
the bill was 77,000, and only 11,586 of the voters failed 
» vote on that act. But the bill was defeated because in 
the remainder of California the majority given in favor of 

was but 13,000, while 110,000 failed to vote on the issue. 
The congressman has amended an ancient proverb to read 
‘\ ballot in the box is worth ten at home on the veranda.” 
Three hundred and fifty thousand Protestant church mem- 
bers in California could 


guarantee the success of any 


measure in behalf of good government. The lack of civic 
conscience in the church is one of the striking facts of the 
time. Men who think of themselves as good men, and 
whose characters judged by the decalogue are above re- 
proach, are often lacking in the first elements of a political 
conscience. Ministers have hesitated to touch the great 
civic problems of the day lest they be accused of preaching 
politics. Sometimes when they have attacked some public 
problem they have shown themselves unprepared for the 
discussion. In a democracy the church could never stay 


+ 


out of politics, and hope to accomplish its ends. To go 
into politics for purposes of institutional aggrandizement of 
temporal power, as the medieval church did, is one thing. 
To seek through a republic to introduce the kingdom of 


God in the world of here and now is quite another thing. 


Dangers and Opportunities 
in Church Publicity 
ptenerspigie methods for the church when first pro- 
posed a few years ago were frowned upon by con- 
ventional minded churchfolk as a dangerous innovation. 
It was regarded as lowering the dignity of religion to 
utilize the public prints in the dissemination of religious 
truths. But the publicity movement has come to stay. 
Most progressive denominations now have a publicity de- 
partment and some of the ablest ministers in the land have 
publicity committees with which they meet from time to 
time to direct one of the most important tasks of the 
church. The continued existence of the department of 
church publicity in connection with the Associated Adver- 
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tising Clubs of the World has brought to the church the 
service of the greatest experts in advertising without ex- 
pense. A meeting of this organization was held in Mil- 
waukee June 12. Church publicity has to steer its way 
amid many perils. The kind of minister who once put his 
picture in the windows of the town as the central face in 
a circle of the world’s great orators including Brooks, 
Spurgeon and Beecher, with the modest legend, “The 
greatest of them all,” got himself talked about all right. 
From “ballyhoo” to the staid quotation of printed scripture 
texts, the printing has ranged for a decade. Gradually 
there has evolvel the kind of selling talk in behalf of re- 
ligion which makes men think kindly and reasonably about 
the churches. Instead of advertising the personality of a 
minister as in the incipient stage of religious publicity, 
the advertising commends an institution or better still 
undertakes to convince men of the truth and claim of re- 
ligion itself. When the disciples were sent out two by two 
simply to announce that Jesus was coming that way, they 
were engaged in religious publicity. The town crier pre- 
ceded the newspaper and the bill-poster. Were the Master 
here in the flesh, one can hardly doubt that he would sieze 
at once upon those great means of communication by 
which the master minds of today carry their truth to the 


minds of the multitude. 


State Universities 
and Religion 
PITHETS 
branded the state universities of the land in 


measure as to prevent their being patronized by an increas- 


hurled by theological critics have not 


such 
ing throng of our young people. Since 1917 the attendance 
at tax-supported schools has increased 30 per cent, while 
the attendance at privately endowed and church schools 
has increased 20 per cent. From the homes of eight lead- 
ing denominations there have come to the state universi- 
ties this year 120,000 young people. To stand aloof and 
throw stones while so many young Christians are passing 
through a deep life experience is not statesmanship, but 
the worst sort of folly. Although the Congregationalists 
possess more colleges than any other denomination in pro- 
portion to their membership, they lead all other commun- 
ions in the number of young people per hundred thousand 
members who are to be found in the state universities. 
The other communions follow in the following order: 
Presbyterians, Unitarians, Episcopalians, Disciples, Meth- 
odists, Lutherans, Baptists, United Brethren and Roman 
Catholics. There has grown up at most of the universities 
a Christian service which is still experimental, but which 
At his 


lowest level the student pastor is just a “booster” for the 


is gradually working out its own set of standards. 
local church. At the highest level, the university religious 
worker is a teacher of the Bible and the great Christian 
build 
dormitories, but this plan is vigorously assailed as tending 


disciplines. Some denominations denominational 
to wall off a small section of a denominational group from 
the remainder of the group. The denominational leaders 
are sometimes evangelists and sometimes they conduct an 
office for giving the students vocational advice and other 


forms of counsel. 


It is interesting to note that at the Uni- 
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versity of Kansas it was proved recently that what is 
d is not a denominational program, but an interde- 


inational one, \s soon as the denominations got 


of the university took steps to see 


Bible courses. 


oing lines which des 


‘ ’ 


“Grow Old Along With Me” 


ti { 


hich may come 
“His was the 
did he sit 

1 


e.”” It is Robert 
than any 


however, rather other singer who has 


t the 


last years of life 
ell as the magic 
e Fire 


1 Medi. 


men and 


rticulate could tell many women 


] 
; ) 


ptor’s art His 
weorge Washing 
ith a distinction 
f tempera 

1 States 


gentlemen for the 


men may 


t descend 


the rich 


from 


ho will 


} heft deal 
thougnttul and 


1 


gracious 
1 with the ripeness of 
ditation. The sentence 
warmed both 

ing by the 

the volume 
as direct and 


Robert Browning” 


2? 


tm 9 
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brings the tribute of years of study, the varied comment of 
singularly complete erudition and the critical acumen of a 
mind busy with discriminating thought even in the act of 


reading a dearly loved author. One flame from the mind 


of the writer of this interpretation must suffice to give 


ene of its quality. Dr. Kelley is speaking of the way 


> 
, 


rowning combined virility and tenderness: “He 


nderness most delicate and exquisite, but it 1s the 


or Well- 


is tenderness that 


hilip Sidne Vy, or of Cromwell, 
\braham Lincoln. It never 


drivels or whimpers, tenderness that melts behind firm 


1 1 


from the embrasures of 


Ss out 


child’s 


strength, and 


face at the porthole of a man-of-war. 


is a terribly trenchant 


:s bitter with 
Kelley goes forth witl blad f all his weapons 
1 does right dead 


t is a memorable 

lav and once and ag: he weapons of 

armor of remote 
Nobody 


’ 
a compiere account 


attacks 


} . 1 1: 
qaoes Sav amazingly revealing 


up and it 

hat the tournament 
ronderful thing. 

s all sy: 


intimate f 


y and understan'ling 
ward of 
sees a New York 1 


eve as he watcl 


ot an 


‘riend comes this 


interpretation. One 


to the naked es the activities 


and editor and reformer who brought the 


You go 


back of the protective covering of a restrained and partly 


tT? 


races of Parnassus to the battle with the slums. 


ly gentleman to the winged spirit of song and battle as 


1 


ly of one of New York’s finest personali- 
just 


and tender and and 


y and romance of our con- 
temporary life. There are papers as whimsical as that on 
a3 Vogue and Versatility of Alice” 


Wonderland and 


idy so completely lived 

| the pass words of 

f his period. He agrees 
1 disagrees with a 


Mi st of 


‘of a very independ- 
‘oup opinions which 
ierati . 1 oe = 1 . 
irrational heritage from the groups 
the 


He is not afraid 


t 


st. Their opinions are all 


iurl at him. On one page he 


invites the stones of hardened conservative. On an- 
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er he invites the wrath of the cocksure radical. And 
le never seems to mind. 

One wonders how much we are doing to develop intel- 
‘cts of such scintillating brilliancy and such high and sus- 
tained dignity as that of Dr. Kelley in these piping days of 
gasoline. Here is a spirit rich with the fruits of years of 

tient reading over the whole field of human thought and 

e expression of human experience in memorable words. 
You are simply dazzled by the range of knowledge and the 
way in which versatility is united with a mind of cohesive 
power and deep and stalwart convictions. Is the varied 
and gracious humanism of men like the author of “The 
Open Fire” to pass with them? 


act 
last 


llev’ and we h- . - rangi -L- ’ anit ] . 
\clley's mind we have a true wedlock of evangelical piety 


(ne thought remains with the reader. In Dr. 


the noblest spirit of the renaissance. The love of 
itv and 
All the ripeness of 


the love of piety are one in his mind and in his 
his mind is brought at 1: 


ute to the one commanding personality 


tand best when we stand in the shadow 


self into lines curiously like those of a cross. 


Hopeful Revival of Unity 
Plans 


N a mid-winter day nearly three years ago, when 
the gathering of churchmen at Philadelphia had 
adopted the plan for an organization locking to- 
the uniting of the Protestant forces of the United 
tates in one organic body, Dr. Raymond Calkins of Cam- 
lye, Mass., in a speech expressed his regret that his 
Congregational denomination would not have a 
‘e to be the first to ratify and adopt the new plan. He 
observation that the general judicatories of 
ically all the other denominations would be convened 
re the next session of the Congregational National 
and while he would rejoice at every favorable 
eption accorded the new plan, he could wish that his 
n denomination might have the honor and joy of adopt- 
it first. 
\fter two and a half vears that honorable precedence is 
within the likely grasp of the Congregational com- 


The action taken at the biennial meeting of the 


neil at Los Angeles, last summer, in sending the plan 


the state and district associations for their consideration 
nearly reached its consummation. A majority of the 
iations have already approved it and the denomination 
rs now upon a thorough-going discussion looking for- 
to definite action by the council in 1923. Dr. Frank 
Sanders has contributed a significant and lucid inter- 
ation to “The Congregationalist” in which he declares 
if the Philadelphia outline which affords a minimum 
| beginnings of organic unity is rejected, all talk about 
"ganic unity in any fashion is futile. 
lt is our conviction that the adoption of this proposal 
by the state associations of the Congregationalists means 
he beginning of the revival of the ideal of Christian 


unity. The post-war period has produced the most ag- 
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eressive and truculent manifestations of sectarianism wit- 
nesed in more than a generation. If the National Council 
shall crown the vote of the associations with a favorable 
vote of its own, it will mark the turn of the tide back 
again toward the ideal of that fuller catholic fellowship 
which prophetic souls in all the churches long to see re- 
alized. Representatives of twenty denominations were 
present at Philadelphia in February, 1920, when the new 
proposal was formulated. It was a proposal for a form oi 
organic cooperation to include such of the present denomi- 
nations as wished to join the program, under the title of 
“The United Churches of Christ in America.” The pro- 
posal recognizes the impracticability of reaching organic 
unity at a single stroke and it provides therefore for the 
continued autonomy of the participating denominations, 
all of which, however, agree to make over to “The United 
Churches” certain functions which they now exercise sep 
arately. Among these functions are various forms of 
social action, educational work, and particularly the ad- 
ministration of the missionary enterprise, both at home and 
in non-Christian lands. This looks far beyond any plan 
of comity or federation now in operation. By the passing 
over of denominational control in the fields specified, the 
glad beginning of the dissolution of sectarianism would 
be at hand and the evolution of a united Christendom in 
ganic form would be under way. 

genius for Christian unity has 


The Congregational 


in this plan an unprecedented chance to set an example 


hefore the rest of the Christian groups. Given the spirit 


and disposition of unity, no one can doubt the desirability 


and practicable character of the proposal. It is now in 
the hands of the judicatories of the denominations whose 
representatives participated in the preliminary conference. 
It is understood that when six of these bodies shall ap- 


prove the plan, it shall become a working reality, and 


“The United Churches of Christ in 


America” will begin 


their program of unified activity, looking forward to the 
time when they and other bodies of similar spirit may 
become “The United Church of Christ in America.” Those 
who believe that the greatest weakness of organized Chris- 
tianity today is found in the church's divisions, will watch 


with interest the fate of these proposals in the hands of 


all the Protestant bodies. Already the Methodist Episcopal 
i 


church has taken preliminary action by reterring the 


matter to a suitable committee for report at the next 


general conference three years hence. The Presbyterian 


church, itself in a large degree the sponsor of the plan, 


is thinking over the quest und is apparently unprepared 


as yet to take action. atest hope ai present lies 


Congregational Nationa! Council f the plan 
should be approved, it would doubtless stimulate fresh 


interest in the proposal on the part of other Christian 
bodies. No doubt the Disciples, whose heart is right but 
who lack courage to lead out in the matter of unity, would 
join them in such action and in not a long time the six 
bodies requisite for the launching of the united body 
would be secured. 

It is of interest in this connection to advert to the two 
other most active factors working from within the churches 


toward unity. One of these takes the form of conferences, 
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the other of practical action. The conference project 
originated in the Protestant Episcopal church. It proposes 
to convene representatives of all Christian communions 
This 


plan met the hearty approval of several other denomina- 


the world over in a conference on faith and order. 


tions and deputations were sent to the various Christian 
bodies of Europe and Asia, with the result that prac- 
tically all of them, east and west, agreed to send delegates 
to such a conference, to be held sometime in the next two 
or three years. Indeed a preliminary conference was held 
in Geneva two summers ago, at which most of the branches 
of the Christian church were represented, the conspicuous 
exception being the church of Rome, and it has recently 
been announced that the world conference will be held at 
Washington in 1925. There can be no doubt as to the 
value of this adventure of faith, and all men of good-will, 
believers in the desirability of realizing the passion of our 
Lord and of his first interpreters for the unity of the 
disciples, will pray earnestly that the conference may bring 
a blessing to the churches far beyond the faith with which 
they look forward to it. 

Meantime an organization that is actually promoting 
cooperative effort among and in behalf of the great ma- 
jority of the Protestant churches is the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. It includes in its 
ministries thirty denominations, and is the one voice that 
is competent in any degree to speak in behalf of the vast 
majority of Protestants in America. Its roots run down 
into the soil made ready in part by the older Evangelical 
Alliance. Its 


program is far larger and more con- 


structive than that of the former organization. It does 
not legislate for the churches of its constituency, and 
exercises no authority over them. But through its com- 
missions on such vital interests as evangelism, social serv- 
ice, Christian education, racial relations, international fel- 
works of 
mercy and relief, local councils of churches, and the like, 


lowship, relations with European churches, 
it functions in practically every field of Christian effort. 
It is not the function of the Federal Council to concern 


itself with doctrinal, liturgical or administrative matters, 


as these relate to the work of the various communions. 


But in the undenominationalized areas of life and service 
it speaks and acts for the Protestant churches as far as 
they are prepared to speak with united voice, and to act 
in concert. The instances in which the Federal Council 
has been able to speak with effectiveness and to act wit# 
promptness and result, where individual denominational 
effort would have been futile, are numerous and familiar 
to all who are acquainted with the recent history of co- 
operative work. 

Toward the world conference program and the Federal 
Council activity the advocates of such an actual beginning 
of organic unity as that of “The United Churches” hold 
the friendliest attitude. Neither is in any sense a rival of 
the more deeply based plan. The conference discussions 
will help to define the task and intensify the desire for 
its realization. The Federal Council is not only now 
doing cooperative interdenominational work but even in 
the event that six or more denominations adopt “The 


United Churches” plan it is clear that such a group will 
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not, at least for many years, include more than a minority 
of the Protestant churches now embraced in the fellow- 
ship of the Federal Council, and there will still be the 
same urgent need of the larger body to administer in the 
cooperative spirit the interests of all the included commu- 
nions, of which the new body formed under the plan of 
“The United Churches” would naturally be one. There 
is a wide and open field for the promotion of the spirit 
of unity and good-will, and no thought and effort be- 
stowed upon any of these plans of coordination can fail 
of the happy result of reducing friction, diminishing 
rivalry and economic waste, and bringing visibly nearer the 
era of fellowship for which the friends of Christ must 
ever pray. 


The Cup-Cake 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HAVE eaten by estimation eight cords or it may be 
nine, of Wedding Cake, and most of it hath been punk. 
I have dined and feastea and banqueted and after- 
dinner speechified at four hundred and eighty and six first 
class Hotels, and then some, and I have eaten of the Cakes 
which they pass on little elevated stands to be eaten with 
the Ice Cream. And there hath been mighty little of it 
that was worth eating. 

Now on a day I returned home from my labor, and 
Keturah had the Dinner on the Table. And behold, there 
was a plate of Cup-Cakes. 

Now a Cup-Cake is one that is baked in a Pan with 
about a Dozen little round depressions, each one of them 
holding about enough dough to make a good toothsome 
little Cake. 

And | said as I looked at them, Come these from the 
Sakery, or came they down from Heaven? 

And she said, They came out of mine own Oven, and 
it was Hot. 

And I said, Lead me to them promptly. 

And she said, The Ice Man came not, and the Cream 
Therefore did I make these of the Sour Cream. 
And I said, We are two points ahead, for we have saved 


soured. 


the price of the Ice and gained the goodness of the Cakes. 

And she said, Be not too sure of the Cakes, for they 
are made very simply. I made them not by Rule, but out 
of such things as were in the Ice Box. 

And I said, Thou dost encourage me to expect the Very 
Best. 

And it was even so. 

For those Cup-Cakes were Delicious. 

Now there are folk who go through life demanding all 
the ingredients which should produce Happiness and Use- 
fulness, yet do they yield a product as Flat and Tough and 
Indigestible as Wedding Cake, and as Unpalatable as 
Hotel Cake. But they might make up their life as Ketu- 
rah maketh her Cup-Cakes, out of the Soured Cream of 
their disappointments and whatsoever they find in the Ice 
Box, and they could make it Good. When the Cream 
soureth in the Ice Box of Keturah, then there is a good 
time coming for Safed; for he liketh Cup-Cakes. 





The Future of the Congregationalists 


By Albert Parker Fitch 


HE Congregational denomination is a subdivision of 
organized Christianity within the grand division of 
the Catholic and Protestant churches. It is, then, a 
particular kind of institutionalized Protestantism, and its 
zenius, from which alone may be predicted its future, is 
best described and understood in the terms of institutiona! 
religion. 

Institutions of whatever sort, whether in politics, eco- 
nomics, morality or religion, are the practical formulations 
if ideas; a religious sect was originally an organized ex- 
pression of some special interpretation of the gospel. Such 
sects, both in their beginnings and later, differ also in the 
ntensity of their emotional content and in their form of 
olity; hence, in their temperamental appeal. And some- 
thing of the power, or lack of it, of any denomination may 
be traced to the extent and quality of its emotional and 
imaginative expression. But, in general, it is the body of 
its doctrine which determines the strength of any com- 
munion since it is the ideas of the body which steady and 
produce its emotional life. And this is particularly true 
Protestant as distinguished from Catholic religion since 
presentation of its ruling ideas is not spectacular and 
matic, but rational and didactic. 


NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY 


So for all the Protestant sects it holds true as a dis- 
inguishing principle that it is the nature and complexion 
f their body of ideas which serves as a selective agent, 
bringing to them adherents whose own religious experience 
is most clearly or most sympathetically expressed in their 
terms, and also it is the intellectual content of a denomi- 
nation which largely determines its polity and mode of 

ship. The warmth and evangelicalism and plasticity of 
Methodism are no accident; they are the active expression 
of its Arminian doctrine of free will. The theological and 
economic conservatism which clings to Presbyterianism is 
no accident; it fellows from the centralized, faintly 
hierachial form of Presbyterian polity, and this, in turn, 
from the closer historical connection of the ideas of Pres- 
byterianism, through the thirty-nine articles, with those of 
episcopacy. The Episcopalian communion is confessedly 
largely recruited from the “upper classes” of American 
ociety, and this again is intelligible since that communion 
‘cupies a not ineffective though quite, inconsistent “middle 
Protestantism and Catholicism. Its 
theories as to the priesthood, the sacrament, the nature and 


round” between 
authority of the church, tend more towards the latter; in 
short, its regulative notions ally it with the most aristo- 
cratic and also the most democratic organization on the 
face of the earth—the Roman Catholic church. But in 
the Catholic emphasis of Episcopalianism it is the hier- 
irchical organization and the absolute doctrines of church 
and sacrament that it more nearly approaches—hence, the 
inevitable “aristocratic” flavor of the denomination. There 


is no surer way to get at the nature and value of any 
human organization than by the analysis and estimate of 
its regulative notions. 

Now of no sect is this more true than of Congregation- 


alism. It was the organized expression of the “New Eng- 


” 


iand theology.” That theology was the revival and final 
expression in the new world, under Jonathan Edwards 
and his successors, of Calvinism, which, in turn, was 
Augustinian theology reduced to severe order and ex- 
pounded with extraordinary intellectual energy by the 
great Frenchman at Geneva. It is not necessary to dwell 
long on the content of New England theology, yet it must 
be briefly summarized in order to show the source of the 
characteristic development and the probable future em- 
phasis of the Congregational body. 

Edwardian Calvinism began with the Hebraic thesis of 
the sovereignty of God, by which, as we should phrase it, 
was meant his absolute and arbitrary power; over all the 


Absolute Will. 


stroy, and whom he would keep alive he would keep alive. 


Whom he would destroy he would de- 


Its second thesis was the depravity of man; man is fallen 
from his first estate: a rebel against God; inevitably lost 
if unaided; by himself he can accomplish no wholly good 
the taint runs through all his thought, his feeling, 
sut the Absolute Will, fore- 


from the beginning and pleased within 


thing; 
his will, his outward deed. 
seeing the end 
himself to be gracious rather than just, decreed an atone- 
ment for man’s sin through the life and sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, but an atonement limited to a predestined number. 
For these “elect,” thus chosen by the sovereign will, there 
follows the 
irresistible grace of the Holy Spirit, for it is impossible 
And, fifthly, 
there follows, as a logical conclusion by the same reason- 
af the 


naturally fourth thesis—the doctrine of the 


1 


that what he wills to be saved should perish. 


ing, the doctrine of the perseverance saints—all 
true believers, those chosen by God as the recipients of 
divine grace by Jesus Christ, cannot fall away, but are 


assured of an everlasting salvation. 
INTELLECTUAL EMPHASIS 


This, in briefest outline, is the traditional Congrega- 
tional body of ideas, last taught as a system by Edwards 
\. Park in Andover Seminary in the year 1880. This gen- 
eral framework of belief was the intellectual bond of 
union, the cement of believers, in the early Congregational 
church. It was buttressed by many “proof” texts ex- 


tracted from an inerrant and supernaturally inspired 


scripture. It presented as coherent a system of specula- 
tive reasoning as the world probably has ever seen. It 
began with God, not man; not God interpreted in the terms 
of human experience, but human experience and the issues 
thereof revealed by the light of an a priori conception 
of deity. 

Note now its characteristics. First, its abstract and in- 
tellectual emphasis. It does not begin with the ordering 
of the facts of human life. It fits those facts with great 
skill and insight into its previous premise as to the nature 
of God, and bends them to the uses of its predestined con, 
clusion. Sceond, it is more Hebraic than Christian in 
origin; it is the God of absolute righteousness of Amos 
rather than the heavenly Father of Jesus, in whom Calvin 


believed. Third, its profound human insights. At no 
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place is Calvinism more useful for today than in its reli- 
gious realism. As it interprets the facts of experience, in 
the terms of its initial thesis, it is utterly devoid of the 
sentimentalism which so disfigures and weakens much of 
the religious thinking of the moment. Nowhere does its 
religious realism show more than in the despised doctrines 
of depravity and election. These, as such, have long since 
ceased to hold the allegiance of most Christian thinkers, 
vet the facts of human experience which lie beneath them 
are still to be reckoned with. The doctrine of depravity 
meant that there is no balancing of acts, good or bad; 
sin is by nature a part of all humanity. The doctrine of 
election meant that there is no certainty of the survival 
of all mankind, as one considers the poor stuff of which 
humanity is made. The Darwinian doctrines of heredity 
and the survival of the fittest are but the same insights 
arrived at from another point of view. The falsity and 
obvious sentimentalism of any doctrine of universal and 
automatic arrival at virtue, the superficial conception of 
immortality which implies that all men are by their very 
nature capable of partaking of it—these hold no place 
cither in the religious realism of Calvinism or the scien- 
tific realism of our day. And at this point the insights of 
the system are still powerful. 

It is not surprising that such a body of ideas produced 
distinguished adherents and a powerful ecclesiastical or- 
vanization. [lection was, as Harris says, a motive. It 


meant that some men certainly could be saved. Eternal 


punishment was an appeal to a just and lawful self-interest. 
There is no doubting that the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments plays an inevitable and justifiable part in the 
conduct of any normal human experience. There was a 
hard-headed quality, an absence of and contempt for im- 
pressionistic thinking and feeling, which New England 
Calvinism was certain to produce. 

Such was the faith of the Congregational body in its 

st estate. For a time in the seventeenth century it was 
the “standing order” of New England. Down to com- 
paratively recent days it included most of the intellectual 
ind social and spiritual leaders of the New England 
community. It was confessedly the dominating religious 
body of the five states. But its situation today is in many 
respects greatly changed, and into the causes of these 


changes we must, for a moment, now look. 


I 

Beginning with the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and extending up to 1860, the Congregationalists slowly 
but steadily lost what was at once their strength and their 
weakness, a fixed, essentially closed body of doctrine. Cal- 
\inism is still taught, ostensibly as an unchanged system, 
in one distinguished graduate school of the Presbyterian 
not been taught in Congregational 
schools for forty years, and before it ceased to be taught 
at Andover Seminary it had ceased to be preached. The 
very excellence of the training which it gave helped to 
It made minds; what is more significant, 
Why it should have proved a more 


communion; it has 


overthrow it. 
it made godly minds. 
liberating force in New England than elsewhere presents 
an interesting problem, but one reason for it is the very 
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simplicity of the Congregational organization, its extreme 
independence. In a religious body so little ecclesiastical 
in form and temper, so nobly jealous of the right of the 
separate believer to approach unmeditated to his God and 
to think out the problems of his fate, it had to be that the 
prophet rather than the priest dominated the body. Here 
was not synod or presbytery, to say nothing of any bishop 
or spiritual overlord, to exercise the restrains of tradi- 
tional ecclesiastical values, and the prudence of practical! 
considerations, in the determining of religious understand- 
ing. And so when Calvinism worked out its logical con- 
clusions and such doctrines as reprobation, the damnation 
of infants, and extreme forms of election and predestina- 
tion were preached, their spiritual unreality provoked in 
serious, powerful, independent minds the ensuing rebel- 
lion. It is true that the mind, proceeding on Calvin's 
premises, could find no flaw in the doctrines; but the same 
mind, well trained, perceived that the imagination and the 
emotions would have none of them. And so the inde- 
pendence of a genuine religious training brought about the 
downfall of the system which had furnished that same 
discipline. 


DEITY OF JESUS 

The reaction culminated in Unitarianism, Universalism 
and Arminianism. Unitarianism was a protest against the 
doctrine of the trinity which had pretty well become 
tritheism in popular thinking, and, therefore, against the 
deity of Christ. It was also a positive assertion of the 
worth and dignity of human nature as it denied the doc- 
trines of total depravity, original sin and reprobation. It 
emphasized the worth and goodness of man and the hu- 
manity of Christ. It split the Congregational communion 
into the trinitarian and Unitarian branches; took over 
many of the old “First” churches; carried the better part 
of the scholarship and wealth of the denomination with 
it. The fever point of the schism was the denial of the 
deity of Jesus, for here was not only profound intellec- 
iectual dissent, but dissent of a sort which deeply wounded 
devout feeling. Perhaps the most important thing to re- 
member in discussing the future of Congregationalism is 
that this controversy, tragic because so sincere on boti 
sides, is largely obsolete today. For the view of the 
world, a dichotomized universe, which was held by both 
parties in the controversy, is now for the most part held 


by neither. We can see that the Christological strife 


which formerly raged between the two branches of the 


New England church was largely due to inadequate per- 
ceptions of the character of the person with whom it 
dealt, and that these inadequate perceptions issued in their 
turn out of a mistaken conception of the cosmos. Both 
parties to the controversy sharply divided the Creator 
from the created. Under the old form of the doctrine of 
divine transcendence, the Unitarians insisted on Christ’s 
classification on the created, merely human, side of that 
separating gulf. He was the ideal man, or perhaps more 
than a man, the highest of angelic beings. But he was not 
and could not be divine. Such a statement was obviously 
intolerable to the religious experience and conviction of 
the greater part of the believers of the eighteenth, as it 
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would have been and is today to the better part of the 
believers of any Christian century. But the barrier that 
separated the godhead from the lower ranges of existence 
was, to that earlier thinking, forever impassable. 


Orthodox other 


Congregationalism, on the hand, 
starting with the same conception of a divided universe, 
attempted the impossible. While insisting theoretically on 
a true humanity in Christ’s mysterious person, it so em- 
phasized the divine transcendent nature in him as to make 
that practically the more important. So it placed him on 
the supernatural side of the divided universe in all the 


more essential characteristics of his being. 
OUR UNDIVIDED UNIVERSE 
But in the altered view of the cosmos, where now we al! 
conceive a God as immanent no less than transcendent, 
dwelling in an undivided universe, there has vanished with 


the ancient division the gist of the ancient controversy. 


Christ is now seen not as a perfect isolated God joined 
to a perfect isolated man, each unlike to and mutually ex- 
clusive of the other, but as the complete moral revelation 
of God in all those ways which human life is capable of 
perceiving or uttering, just because he is the highest mani- 
testation of a humanity which has ever been the chief ex- 
pression of divine life in our world. By all the laws of 

heritance, intellectual temper and common ends, the fu- 

e ought to see the healing of this schism and the join- 
ing of the trinitarian and Unitarian branches of the Con- 
cregational body. For what holds them apart today is not 
rofound differences of conviction, but rather the mem- 
ries of old controversies and the ensuing emotional and 
vlitional states which those controversies engendered. 
ut in communions both distinguished fer high and seri- 
ous thinking, the secondary considerations ought not much 
ionger hold sway. 

Universalism was a protest against reprobation, agains: 
eternal punishment, against hell. At first it held to the 
leity of Christ and the universality of atonement, from 
which it argued universal salvation; later it accepted the 
Unitarian position on the trinity and the person of Jesus. 
to a lesser degree this movement also split and diminished 
the force of Congregational orthodoxy. Arminianism 
denied arbitrary election and reprobation; emphasized not 
the decrees but the grace of God; and maintained the free- 
dom of the will. Thus, in the last analysis, man was his 
Methodism, 
Arminian in theology, established in New England at the 
end of the eighteenth century by Wesley and Whitfield, 
the latter of whom died the minister of a church in New- 


own fate; whosoever would might come! 


buryport in whose crypt his body may now be seen, made 
great inroads on the older faith. By about 1800, there- 
fore, the New England church had within its own bor- 
ders dangerous and potent rivals. 

And its chief disintegrating force came from within. It 
was the moral inconsistencies of Calvinism which undid it. 
The world was made by the decrees of the sovereign God, 
and yet the world in its sin and suffering was condemned 
by the sovereign God as though it had made itself. 
“When,” says Dr. Gordon, “any good was found in the 
world it was at once argued that it was due to God and 
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his sovereign decree; when moral evil and misery and 
death were discovered in the world it was argued that 
they were due to man and his abuse of freedom; Universal 
predestination and partial redemption either eventually 
wreck the scheme in which they meet or they work a woc 
infinitely deeper, they wreck confidence in the moral char- 
acter of God.” Here in these moral inconsistencies lay 
the real seeds of the defeat of the system. 

As we approach now the present state of the Congre- 
gational body the first thing to be said is that it represents 
io a larger degree than most contemporary Protestant 
communions a group of believers who are conscious of 
having broken away from their inherited doctrines of be- 
lief, The fluidity, the restlessness, the drift, on the one 
side to secularity and on the other side to Anglicanism, 
of many of the descendants of the old Congregational 
church may be traced in good measure to this one fact. 
The denomination finds itself in a welter today between 
the spent movement of a past and the as yet unperceived 
movements of the future. This makes for a present weak- 
ness. But it will also make for a future strength, for 
when the new deflections of organized religious life are 
clearly perceived there will be less impedimenta to be 
carried over by this body into the future than by many 
others. And more than that, it will carry 


over many 


essential strengths. Congregational polity was deeply in- 
That doctrine en- 
Men who think 


are proverbially men who do not readily follow mass sug- 


fluenced by its body of doctrine. 
couraged independence of organization. 


gestion and who object to an assumed external control by 
their fellows. 


BREAK WITH DOCTRINAL INHERITANCE 


All Protestantism, of course, by its common denial of 
the rule of the church, its shifting of external authority to 
the Bible, accepted in differing degrees the ultimate au- 
thority of reasoning and conscience; and the degree was 
greater in the Congregational denomination than in any 
other sects. For here was a highly intellectualized state- 
ment of religious faith; it invited and demanded the train- 
ing of the mind of the believer in speculative thinking and 
close logical processes. Now the more men are conscious 
of possessing intellectual maturity and force, the less will 
they submit to ecclesiastical bureaucracy of centralized 
authorities. It is probably true that only the Baptist» 
carry independency further than the Congregationalists. 
Each church in the Congregational order was a self con- 
tained, independent unit, loosely affiliated in fellowship, 
not authority, with the other churches. It seeks advice 
and counsel when ministers are installed or dismissed, but 
it does this of its own free will; more than once have 
Congregational churches settled ministers against the dis- 
senting opinion of their peers, and dismissed them ir- 
respective of the council’s decisions. 
for the 


I hold it a happy 
future of the denomination that it has 
kept itself, as if in preparation for the new era about to 
come upon us, singularly free from ecclesiastical entangle- 
ments. It is a somewhat malicious way of stating a half- 
truth to say that unanimity of opinion can only be ob- 
tained among the unintelligent. 


augury 


In the great days of the 
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Congregational body it was, indeed, held together by the 
bond of a magnificent, speculative system of theology. But 
the very characteristics of intellectual vigor and independ- 
ency which that system produced kept its polity decentral- 
No bishop, or priest, or mod- 
erator, or synod, could deliver its vote. 


II 


In the light of its intellectual history we see why the 


ized and relatively fluid. 


denomination has remained and is likely to continue to 
It has not grown to anything 
like the proportions of Methodism, nor is it probable that 
For the bonds of great popular movements 

No common idea, unless expressed in 


remain relatively small. 


it ever will. 

are emotional. 
vague and general terms, can be so set forth as to be 
intelligible and inspiring to great multitudes. Average 
men cannot think together, but they can and do feel to- 
gether. Hence, most shibboleths, slogans, party cries, are 
‘maginative, emotional, pseudo-poetic, in expression. New 
[england Calvinism, grim, austere, did not encourage any 
superficially generous emotions; it made no easy en- 
trances into the fold; it presented strong meat for men 
than the sincere milk of the word for babes. The 


New 


long has made some of the pious to mourn and 


rather 
inevitable England church 


whi h 


“intellectuality” of the 
many of the ungodly to scoff, produced not coldness nor 


heartlessness, indeed, but restrained and critical rather 


than expansive and creative emotion. Hence, generally 
speaking, except when such mountain peaks as a Jona- 
than Edwards appears with his “Great Awakening,” or a 
Finney, a Kirk, or a Moody grow out of the body, it has 
been a communion dependent more on propagation than 
on propaganda. It is somewhat distrustful of popular 
cmotional appeals; is not sure of compelling the sinner, 
under severe emotional strain, to come in. It would be 
fantastic to think of the mental and emotional temper of 

Christian body produced by Calvinism as lending itself 

naively popular presentation of the gospel, or as per- 
mitting unbridled emotional assaults upon the individual 
will. We may expect then that Congregationalism wil! 
never take on the characteristics of a great, popular re- 


ligious body, 


INTELLECTUAL INTEGRITY 

Congregational leaders and laity have been on the whole 
distinguished by their intellectual integrity. Nothing is 
further from my mind than to draw or intend any com- 
parison here between this and other bodies of believers. 
But as a simple statement of fact the recognition of char- 
acter in the mind, as essential to character in action, is a 

iking prenomenon in Congregational history. The 
ministers and scholars of the body are often accused of 
radicalism, extreme liberality, rationalism, and so forth. 
A fairer statement would be that they, trained in a great 
intellectual tradition which is obsolete but magnificent in 
form and acuteness, have acquired mental scrupulousness, 
intellectual self respect, as the result. For eight years as 
president of Andover Seminary, | presided over a faculty 
of Congregational theologians, and during the same period 
was in intimate contact with the faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School, a majority of whose members were 


scholars affiliated with either the trinitarian or Unitarian 
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branch of the denomination. These men were conspicu- 
ous, as “ecclesiastics” perhaps are not, for integrity of 
thought and utterance. Sharply divided on many import- 
ant issues they handled ideas as scrupulously as in the 
practical world the banker handles his client’s money, 
This pride in honest thinking, the moral obligation to be 
just, disinterested, accurate in thinking, is a noble witness 
to a great denominational inheritance. For five years [ 
was a member of the prudential committee of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, a com- 
mittee divided between Congregational scholars, ministers 
and laymen. I never saw a “party vote” delivered, nor a 
“bloc” in that committee. With admirable and un- 
predictable plasticity the men upon it grouped and re- 
grouped according to the merits of each separate issue. i 
am convinced that here is one of the facts upon which 
the prediction of power for the future of the body might 
I should not expect to see the Congregation- 
alists the heads of great popular movements in the future, 
but I should expect to see them a small, powerful body 
still in the vanguard, accomplishing by the quality of their 
work achievements which popular understanding would 
never adequately appreciate. 


be based. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND CALVINISM 


Nor is it without significance that the first foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise, still magnificently carried on, should 
have issued out of this Calvinistic organization of New 
England. In 1812 it was this church which ordained five 
students from Andover Theological Seminary as foreign 
missionaries; the first on the continent of America thus 
to be set apart to that particular form of service. For the 
Congregationalists, by virtue of their speculative thinking, 
the earnestness and sincerity of it, took the great issues 
of life, the questions of origin and destiny, with profound 
seriousness. They saw themselves and their race as 
though projected upon the screen of infinite existence. 
Chey saw the frail creatures of humanity endowed with 
immortal, infinitely tragic destinies. It is always a sur- 
prise to me when laymen sometimes regard great mis- 
sionary enterprises as being officious or sentimental med- 
dlings with other people’s affairs. 

As a matter of fact these enterprises spring from the 
profound perception of the organic oneness of the race 
As for Calvinism and the early 
New England Congregational church, they saw the life 


and its common fate. 
of men in much the same spirit as did Aeschylus and 
Euripedes in their great dramas. To quote from Macau- 
“The very meanest of men was 
a being to whose fate a mysterious and terrible impor- 


ley’s “Essay on Milton”: 


tance belonged, on whose slightest actions the spirits of 
light and darkness iooked with anxious interest, who had 
been destined before heaven and earth were created, to 
enjoy a felicity which should continue when heaven and 
short- 
sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes, had been or- 


earth should have passed away. Events which 


dained on his account. For his sake empires had risen 
For his sake the Almighty 
had proclaimed His will by the pen of the evangelist and 
the harp of the prophet. He had been wrested by no com- 
mon deliverer from the grasp of no common foe. He had 


and flourished and decayed. 
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heen ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the 
‘iaod of no earthly sacrivce. It was for him that the 
sun had been darkened, that the dead had arisen, that all 
nature had shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring 
God.” It is surely no wonder that the world view thus 
nebly summarized produced the first great missionary 
society of America. While that view no longer exists, 
it is still characteristic of the body which once held it that 
it views the particular in the light of the whole. Here 
again is something from which we may forecast the fu- 
cure. The Congregational body has produced a large 
hare of the statesmen-preachers, the pioneer-reformers 
of our American history. If it will insist in maintaining 
the same clear, comprehensive thinking on great issues it 
may be expected to do so again in the future. 


PASSION FOR EDUCATION 


Out of this same inheritance has sprung the interest of 
It has demanded a learned 
It has founded first rate colleges, such as Beloit, 
Grinnell. It has sent a great proportion of 
educators into the allied academic world. It may be ex- 
pected, therefore, in an age predominantly scientific and 
‘elf consciously aware of the perils of impressionistic and 
superficial thinking, to continue to be one of the critical 

restraining forces in its progress. 


the denomination in education. 
ministry. 
Carlton, 


It may be expecte:l 
to furnish a good share of that powerful minority of in- 
lependent and progressive thinkers who seldom hold the 
actual reins of power, but who nevertheless determine the 
lirection and the areas in which the power, over which 
thers have the apparent control, shall move. 

Finally, I believe it may be said that we are facing to- 
lay in good part a practical and ethical conception of re- 
ligion in our Protestant communions. They tend to sub- 


sentiment for the convictions which inspire sentiment. 
There are many instances of the perils of extreme sub- 
lectivity, verging into license, which beset religious bodies 
which have lost the authority of great objective statements 

ruth. Thus many of our churches have almost ceased 

be temples and have become places of higher enter- 
Thus men 
women occupied with these activities mistake these 
gs which may be the effects of religion for the thing 

Thus righteousness is too often identified with 


taimment or of benevolent remedial activity. 


holiness, and practical benevolence with inward character. 
ver against these tendencies one may expect to see the 
congregational body acting as a powerful deterrent. It 
s not likely to accept sublime sentimentality, or mere or- 
ganized benevolence, as giving the substance of religion. 
We are also seeing at this moment certain powerful 
faith. The 
intelligent attack of the moment upon the evolutionary 
theory offers a case in point. 


reactions toward obscurantist statements of 


The whole fundamentalist 
movement, returning itself to a medieval conception of 
religion, offers another. This movement has some hola 
tpon portions of the Congregational body. It would ap- 
fear to me incredible, in the light of the intellectual and 
Spiritual history of that body, that the hold of these move- 
ments within Congregational churches should ever be 
widely extended. On the contrary, it is not unlikely that 
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the immediate future will see a regrouping of the historic 
denominations, no longer on the old lines of division be- 
tween Calvinist, Arminian, Lutheran, but into the liberal 
as distinguished from the conservative wings of all these 
bodies. In that liberal, forward wing the Congregational- 
ist is certain to be found. To my mind no higher praise 
than that can be given to the communion and no surer 
justification of the strength and honor of its intellectual 
past could be discovered. It is not too much to hope 
for that the intellectually free and spiritually courageous 
members of our Protestant communions, a selected group 
of men in the Congregational, Unitarian, Presbyterian, 
yes, I think, in the Baptist and in the Methodist bodies, 
may band themselves together to insist upon an organized 
expression of religion which is intelligible to the mind of 
this age and which exalts a free and honest mind as es- 
sential to the devout and humble spirit. 


This article will be followed next week by an outside 


wiew of the Congregationalists, by Dr. Lynn Harold 


Hough, Detroit’s distinguished Methodist preacher. 


A Youthful Fancy 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 


HE rich young ruler had grown old. He still had 


great possessions; more than ever. He was resting 
on the roof of his country home, in the shade of a 

curtain of rare design. He was charmed with the view 
of fields and groves and mountains, and the blue waves of 
the sea. So were the servants, but they did not dare to 
take their eyes off the master. 

A messenger arrived and salaamed low. 

“Jehovah is good, my master,” he exclaimed. “Thy 
ships have reached the harbor of Joppa, and all is well.” 

And while he was yet speaking, there came also another. 

“Jehovah is with thee,” he greeted. “Thy caravan was 
attacked by Arabians, but thy men beat them off, and only 
Nahum was slain. The spices are safe, and not a camel 
was lost.” 

And while he was yet speaking, there came also another, 
a craftsman, bearing a parchment roll. He bowed humbly. 
The 


storm that uprooted trees in the park left no mark on the 


“Thy palace on Mt. Carmel is almost finished. 
marble. Thy house is built on a rock.” 
Where that 
The eyes of the rich man became dreamy, but 


“House built on a rock? have I heard 
before?” 
not for long. Even while he reflected another messenger 
arrived. He bowed with courtly grace. 
“Hail to thee, Master. 


thee. 


Good news. Nero has heard of 
Thou wilt hear from him.” 

“What other news from Rome, Philip?” 

“They are persecuting the Christians.” 

“The With a 
messengers. “The Christians.” 
lated the word. 


the 
His lips scarcely articu- 


Christians ?” gesture he dismissed 
Sut there came with it a misty recollec- 
tion of a prophet of Nazareth, whom he had once asked: 
‘What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 

He smiled. “A youthful fancy.” 

And his mind reverted to the obsession of ships and 
caravans, and palaces, and Rome. 








Mysticism: ‘The 
Holy 


By Arthur 


YSTICISM will always be the evangel of the inner 
John the 


fire. But the fire will be like that of 
Baptist, shining as well as burning, and so inspir- 
ing the world while illuminating the souls of the devout 


Self-centered devotion, however, can produce nothing bet- 


ter than a smudge. The light-bringers from God are ever 
the light-bearers to men. And then, according to the 
fieure of Christ, the test of the spirituality of any wor- 


hiping group is whether it is luminous and illuminating. 


a well-lit city set on a hill. Yet, lest this hill-top mys- 


be marred by pomp and pride, the Master 


4 
sTIOUI 


enioins vs to let our light so shine, as not to be seen of 


own display, but rather so as to do our broth- 


the 


men ior ul 


ers good, to glory of God the Father. It is indeed cer- 


tain that there can be no inspiriting worship, in the closet 
or in the congregation, unless the enthusiasm of humanity 


blends with the adoration of God, in the fire on the altar 


experience can become resplendent only as it 


finds refreshing expression in life. Our most solacing de- 


votions are those which are most dynamic with sweetness 


and light and strength for the weal of the world. 


THE PASSION OF PENTECOST 


oly Spirit is still the Creator Spirit. While he con- 


sin ultimate office is to 


and of judgment, hi 


mstructive righteousness. Mysticism in_ the 


ast has been fired all too little by such passion for crea- 
ive goodness. However, it was Christ who declared that 
the mystic spirit would be the new genius of world lead- 
ership, for he proclaimed that the Spirit of Truth would 
evide men into all the truth. He did not assert, ye sha!l 
receive ravishing raptures when the Holy Spirit has com 


pon vou; but rather, ye shall receive power, in order that 


] 


ve may bear witness in organizing the society of the death- 
less church 

Jesus pledged the spirit-endowed souls of his disciples 
to the passion of Pentecost, on whose altar was to be 
lighted the flame of fervent fellowship, and of prophetic 


g. His cult of the spirit is varied and compre 


hensive. Its new testament symbols are three—the dove, 


he fire and the wind. The modern mystic must be var- 


satile enough to incarnate them all. This certainly means 


that mysticism shall be lovely and bright, but also intense, 


and breezy, and dynamic. Pentecostal mysticism was 
powerful enough to build the early church, and to send 
it on its luminous and conquering way across the cen- 
turies. It was able to do this, because it added to the 
spirit of receptivity, the spirit of constructive revolution 
as well—the poured-forth and poured-out spirit, in whose 
compelling unction sons and daughters prophesied, young 


men saw visions, and old men dreamed dreams of spiritual 
Here was none of the sequestered 
Here 
Here were personal power and pub- 
coming of 


dominion in the earth. 


meditation of the middle was a faith that 


ages 
made piety puissant. 


Neither the expected second 


lic potency. 





Gospel of the 
Ghost 


B. Patten 


Christ, on the one hand, nor persecution, on the other, 
hindered the labors of these mighty builders. They knew 
no pessimism like that of our modern millenarians who 
are still darkening the world with the unfaith of medieval 
times. What is more pathetic and impotent than mysti- 
cism thus disillusioned as to the conquering power of “the 
light of the world”? Regarding such infidelity has not 


Jesus himself said, 


“If the light that is in you be dark- 


ness, how great is that darkness”? The truly illuminated 


church will always be incandescent and impassioned with 


the missionary ardor and expectation of its founder. The 
gospel of the Holy Ghost is Christ’s gospel of the king- 


] 


dom—always conquering and to conquer. 


SOME HIGHER UNITIES 

The modern mystic must be as broad in vision as he is 
deep in devotion. He must reach the wider synthesis and 
find the higher unity. To his catholic spirit, contempla- 
tive communion and creative communion will be one and 
the same, for the God whose life he breathes will be the 
animating soul of the adventuring and advancing kingdom 
of heaven. Then his delectable experiences of the spirit 
of the kingdom in his own heart will become intercessor) 
The 


mysticism of egoistic emotion will pass into that of broth- 


and neighborly with the eagerness of fellowship. 
erly desire. Feeling will not become less, but more, when 
it expands into fellow-feeling under the spell of the unify- 
ing spirit. Indeed such unity of the spirit is the only 
There can be no 
peace on earth in the sanctuary of any human soul that 


bond of inward as of outward peace. 


does not desire and purpose good will among men. 


rHE HUMAN DYNAMO 


The dynamic and the devotional spirit can know no 
severance. [very devout soul is a spiritual dynamo, and 
true prayer is a perpetual Pentecost. Intuition and ini- 
tiative are not opposites, but the obverse and the reverse 
of the same experience. The great intuitions do not come 
to visionaries, but to men of creative vision. They do not 
come to mere dreamers, but to men who make their dreams 
come true. 
filled 


God, and through whom God himself is to fulfil some 


So the mystic soul is not a receptacle to be 
with God, but a creative personality to be fulfilled in 
The real 


ample purpose. mystic is not a sponge to absorb 


God for his own delight, and so to enjoy Him alone for- 
ever. He is an inspired revelation of God, in some degree 
like his supreme Master, who is, in the phrase of Whit- 


tier- 


Immortal love, forever full, forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, a never-ebbing sea. 


The mystic can become glorified only as he becomes pro- 
The divine pro- 
cess will stop in his soul, unless he makes himself a part 


ductive of added glory for God’s world. 


of the divine procedure for spiritualizing and socializing 


humanity. We cansot retire into God. We can only re 
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act to God in the domain where he lives—in the common- 
wealth of men. To some of us it has always seemed like 
4 misnomer to talk about a “devotional retreat”. Devotion 
never retreats nor retires, it keeps step with the Master 
in the forefront of creative aspiration. 


PIETY AND FAITH 
\s “piety must not take the place of faith,” so adora- 
tion must not take the place of adventure, and it cannot, 
since the two are one. Christ no sooner teaches us to 
pray, “Our Father, hallowed be Thy name,” than he bids 
The 


supreme gift of the Spirit is the will to do God’s will. 


ys also to implore, “Thy will be done on earth”. 


lo seek this gift, Jesus declares to be the only way of 
visdom as well as of power. The medieval mystics were 
too busy with their devotions to devote themselves great- 
ly to the divine word and will, ever seeking to become 
fesh in forth-putting lives. Objective obedience to the 
will of God is better than all other sacrifice at the mystic 
altar, and every shrine of aspiration must become a “house 
f brotherhood”. The modern mystic will not forget the 
words of the Master of all mystics, “If thou art offering 
y gift at the altar, and that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift be- 


jore the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 


there rememberest 


rother, and then come and offer thy gift.” In the mys- 
ticism of Jesus, the evangelical and the ethical always 
meet. His inclusiveness makes his religion the synthesis 
f all other religions—and more. Paul could well say, “Ye 


are complete in him.” 


THE COMING SYMPHONY 
God, the Maker of our bodies, creates us of one blood 
God, the Father of 
ur spirits, seeks by his unifying spirit to beget us again 
So vital mysticism is 
the one hope of a unified world. The hearts of men are 
so many varied, but voluntary instruments, to be 
wept at length into final accord by the one harmonizing 
Spirit who is the breath of every man’s life Human 
brotherhood is thus possible and imperative, because every 
ne of us is a child of the common spiritual Father, and 
ecause all worship is but the translated and humanized 
mpulse of his central will. Slowly but surely the noisy 
world is yielding its discord, and will at last be trained and 
tempered into tune with the Infinite. If all supreme in- 
sjirations come from one master mind, then all the great 
thoughts of men shall at length be clarified and composed 
in the intimate symphony of truth. The gospel of the 
Holy Ghost will yet intone itself into the hallelujah chorus 
fall humanity. And this is not pantheism, but persona- 

m. It is the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, of 
the heirs of God and the joint-heirs with Jesus Christ, in 
the house of brotherhood. 

Here then is an adequate theme for the untimate divine- 
human drama. Here is a romance worthy of the genius 
{ the spiritual God himself, as it is fraught with the only 
eternal worth for the spirits of men. Here indeed is the 
‘oul of the everlasting religion, instinct with both poetry 
and power, inciting at once the lyric grace of a sweet 
“intliness, the epic zest of a spiritual knight-errantry, and 


to dwell on all the face of the earth. 


ito a living household of faith. 
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Here is 
the king- 


dramatic art of a democratic civilization. 


the 


Christ’s inspiring program of the church and 
dom—the habitation of God in the Sp.rit— 


“The sanctuary of the human host, 
The living temple of the Holy Ghost.” 


Conservative, Liberal and 
Radical 


By J. S. Dancey 


HE terms conservative, liberal and are in 
constant use, but they are not so constantly useful. 
Sometimes they are so applied as to cloud rather 

ihan clarify thought. This produces battling iu the fog 

and the confusion of friend and enemy. 


Tacical 


Some are in- 
clined to attempt to write their definitions of conservatives 
and radicals in terms of temperament. 


cal is a hot-head. 


To thece a radi- 
But one need only recall his own ac- 
quaintances to be reminded that some of the most stalwart 
supporters of things as they are have most excitable dis- 
positions. On the other hand, one may be surprised to 
discover that someone known as a radical is a calm and 
collected individual who never permits his judicial proc- 
esses of thought to be disturbed. Readiness to employ 
violent measures is supposed by some to be the distinguish- 
ing mark of the radical. It is true that the 
cals, for example, have shown themselves 
there are coal operators in West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania who have made violence for a long time a syste- 
matic practice, but no one would think of classing these 
operators among the advocates of radical social theories. 
Again there are those who suppose that it is a selfish 
interest in the existing order that produces the conserva- 
tive mind. This influence has much weight, no doubt. 
gut it does not explain why the great bulk of the poor 
and disinherited support the conservative political parties 
and seem to have their minds thoroughly stocked with 
conservative views of life. Furthermore, it would be 
quite unfair not to acknowledge that many conservatively 
minded people are deeply and unselfishly interested in the 
public good, at least, according to their light. 


Russian radi- 
violent. Yet 


ACTUAL AND IDEAL 

Attempts to produce a definite analysis of the distinc- 
tions between conservatives, liberal and radicals along 
such lines as these seem unsatisfactory. But when we 
make our estimate in terms of underlying world views, the 
situation begins to clear up. It is hoped that it may not 
eppear offensive to say that conservatives and liberals 
share the same world-view. They both picture the right 
as a definite and unchanging state of affairs. This does 
not mean that they think of life as without movement. On 
the contrary its range of movement may seem to them 
very far and its action violent, but they think of it as a 
movement of breaking away from, or returning to a fixed 
condition that remains forever right. 

The conservatives and the liberals, however, differ 
widely in their judgment of the relation of the existing 
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The conservative 
thinks that things as they now exist represent adequately 
the condition that is ideally right, and he strenuously op- 


state of society to this ideal condition. 


poses change as a momevent away from this condition. 
While the conservative will not probably contend that 
existing society as now organized is perfect, he does hold 
that it is about as near perfection as we are likely to get. 
He thinks of society as now in equilibrium, and as likely 
In its 
lowest terms the creed of the conservative is expressed in 


to suffer rather than to benefit from any change. 
the injunction, “Let well enough alone.” In its most ambi- 
tious assertions it declares that the present arrangement 
of society carries the sanction of the divine. In savage 
society all appear to regard the rules by which the tribe 
There, de- 
parture from the established order is regarded as impiety 


lives as having been decreed by the gods. 


and awakens a fearsome dread of impending calamity. 
the 
for 
kings and captains of industry exists by divine sanction. 


In more developed societies it has been claimed that 
social and economic structure which makes a setting 


he conservative holds it dangerous to subject the pre- 
vailing system of ownership to investigation in view of 
the sacred rights of property.” 


ile the liberal projects an ideal unchanging condition 


right, he denies that the present state of affairs even 
that He regards 
present society as a departure from the model state and it 

hy 
ss I 


approximately represents conditon. 


s aim to readjust it in harmony with an abiding stand- 
ard. The Protestant Reformers were liberals. They be- 
there is am ecclesiastical model defined in the 
had the 
Declaration of Inde- 


away from which popery carried 


lhe framers of our great 


pendence re liberal Phey beheve In a pre, 


’ ious con- 
dition of “natural rights” in which men had enjoyed the 
privileges of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Arbitrary royal government, which had destroyed this 
condition, was to be thrown off and “natural rights” were 


to be restored. 


1 


Adam Smith was a liberal. He believed 
sat there is a natural economic order that operates with 
justice and even benevolence. He found this in the un- 
trammeled operation of the law of supply and demand. 
Here was “the wealth of nations” and the prosperity of 


individuals. ‘Tariffs, governmental monopolies and privi- 


leges which had clogged with working of this law were to 
1 


ve removed and the natural system restored to its pris- 
tine loveliness. 


THE NEEDS OF LIFE 


differs from both the conservative and 
liberal in that for him there is no fixed and unchanging 
The radical 
has, by the aid of historical criticism, penetrated the past 
and failed to find there evidence of any former ideal con- 
dition such as has haunted the mind of the liberal. He 
has been delivered from all such illusions as that men 


The radical 


condition which can meet the needs of life. 


ever lived in a state of natural freedom, or that a model 
church government existed in New Testament times. The 
radical has come to look upon life as a flowing, expanding 
thing whose needs cannot be met by an inelastic system of 
any sort. The radical believes in an absolute right, but 
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he defines the right as that which gives life its fulles 
expression under the concrete conditions of a given place 
and time. There is nothing in either the conservative. 
liberal or radical viewpoint to compel one te be a Chris- 
tian. But the historical student of Christianity, as it issues 
from its great source in Jesus Christ, finds in the radical 
view a great freedom for Christian living. It unbinds 
lum for the great adventure of following Christ in work- 
ing out the life of love under the conditions which he 
meets from day to day. 

The origin of the conservative point of view is buried 
in the hoary past. It was the only attitude known to 
It gave the actual the sanction of the ideal, 
Liberalism began when men became able to erect an ideal 
and to judge the actual in the light of it. Liberalism re- 
ceived a powerful impetus when the modern conception of 
natural law as a closed system arose. This gave liberal- 
ism a scientific basis. Liberalism reached its height, per- 
the eighteenth The institutions of 
\merica, political, economic and religious, as we have in- 


savagery. 


haps, in century. 
The radical 
point of view arose in the nineteenth century out of the 
re-examination of life in the terms of evolution and by 
method of 


herited them, were shaped by liberalism. 


It has transformed 
the ideal from something formal, external and an end in 


the historical criticism. 


itself into a living presence, sensitive to everything in life. 
Conservatism has perhaps a permanent basis in human 
Lib- 
Its in- 
has been weakened by our changing 
the 
courageous souls, but these have now gone further on. 


inertia, pride and timidity in the presence of change. 
eralism is a waning 
tellectual 


force throughout the world. 
foundation 
world-view. Once it was advanced position of 
Liberalism will remain for a long time a sort of half-way 
house for those who cannot quite tolerate the conserva- 
tive position but who scarcely dare press on to keep pace 
with life. It will continue the home of timid compromise 
Radicalism will 
It is reconstructing the economic order. 
It is changing the prevailing system of nationalism. It is 
creating a new Protestantism as different from the older 
Protestantism as that was different from Roman Catholo- 


cism, if not distinctly more different. 


and a busy factory of halfway measures. 
sway the future. 


Frederick William Norwood 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


Y first memory of the City Temple in London goes 
back to an evening in the spring of 1914. “That 
(as William T. Stead once 
called him), R. J. Campbell, was then the minister in the 
famous church. He was having some difficulties with the 
militant suffragettes who at that time had not ceased from 
troubling and I remember that he expressed some anxiety 
that they should not be treated with discourtesy should 
they interrupt him. As a matter of fact there was n0 
interruption and that figure of impalpable charm and that 
voice of distinguished and persuasive eloquence quite had 
their way with the great congregation which packed the 


little gray archangel” 
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church. Dr. Campbell was in those days an zolian harp 
through which the winds of the spirit moved making rare 
and haunting music. My next visit to the historic church 
was in the fall of 1918 a few weeks before the signing 
of the armistice. It was during the memorable pastorate 
ot Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, that fine and sensitive man 
of letters who wraps a continental understanding about 
his American loyalties. Dr. Fort Newton was at the mo- 
ment on the Atlantic returning over the infested sea from 
America and so it fell to my lot to stand in the pulpit 
where Dr. Parker had brought thunder and Dr. Campbell 
had brought an earthquake and Dr, Fort Newton had 
spoken with a voice of gentle stillness full of that serenity 
which is beyond the voices of this life. In the summer of 
1919 I had the privilege once again of preaching in the 
City Temple on certain Sunday mornings while Miss Maud 
Royden spoke with compelling power to the great congre- 
gations which were summoned by her leadership in the 
evenings. Oddly enough, I never heard her. I was 
zlways preaching somewhere else at the time of the evening 
service. But the air was full of her praise and it was 
clear that Dr. Fort Newton and Miss Royden admirably 
supplemented each other with their distinctive and arrest- 
ing voices. In the summer of 1920 all was changed. And 
now it was that I met for the first time Frederick William 
Norwood, Dr. Norwood was resting quietly in London 
during the days when I was preaching in the pulpit of the 
City Temple and even attended one of the services as Dr. 
Fort Newton had graciously done the preceding summer. 
There was a real opportunity to get to know this sturdy, 
‘le Australian and after our first meeting I capitulated 
and gave him my friendship at once. 


OF AUSTRALIAN BIRTH 

In the good old days when there was no foreshadowing 
cloud to indicate this last storm whose fury has brought 
gloom to so many nations a lad was born in Australia. At 
that time a certain German was very popular among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples and this lad received the name Fred- 
crick William. (He explains with a smile that when he 
was carrying on in the late war he used his initials rather 
than his full name.) He grew up to manhood and found 
his place in life and service in the land of his birth. He 
must have been an omnivorous reader from boyhood for 
he moves with an ease in the world of books which only 
comes from the habit of years. And he must have been 
fond of history. For today he sees every subject against 
a historic background and finds the historic approach most 
suited to his taste. He was an industrious, useful, suc- 
cessful minister happily doing his piece of work in his 
own part of the world when the great war picked him up 
and brought him to England and to the continent. Mr. 
Norwood knew how to talk to men. And it was one of his 
cirect, clear, thoughtful, human appeals which attracted 
the attention of Dr. Fort Newton and led to an invitation 
to come to the City Temple for a preaching engagement. 
One sermon led to another and when Dr. Fort Newton 
resigned it was almost in the order of nature that this un- 
pretending Australian with all his secrets of gripping and 
masterful speech should be called to the great pulpit. He 
has already made his own place as he has spoken from the 
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throne which the City Temple has given to him. The man 
in the rush and turmoil of life instinctively feels that here 
is a man who understands him. His thought moves as 
directly as an arrow and his speech has a piercing honesty. 

To listen to Mr. Norwood is to renew one’s confidence 
in the power of the preacher. He has a voice with wonder- 
ful qualities of sympathy, with many secrets of subtle 
change of tone. Even in the church accustomed to the 
delicate and exquisite articulations of Dr. Campbell his 
voice is memorable. It can be as soft as the breath of 
the breeze of a summer evening and it can ring forth with 
great organ notes which sweep on and on in their sounding 
It is a voice which can be an invitation. It is 
a voice which can be a trumpet. 


strength. 


There is much behind the voice. Mr. Norwood has 
thought his way into the heart of many a problem. He 
has sent keen eyes moving through the life about him and 
he has appraised with shrewd understanding all that he has 
seen. He has listened with an alert awareness to many a 
voice. Then he has considered and has reached his own 
conclusions. He has made books his friends and he has 
poured their richness into his own life. And after that he 
has insisted upon working all that came from books and 
men through the processes of his mind until at iast it has 
come forth his own. He measures up to Phillips Brooks’ 
standard that preaching is “truth given through per- 
sonality.” 

I may not invade the sanctities of his inner life. But 
this much it is possible to say. You cannot listen to him 
without a sense of those realities beyond this hard and 
sordid world which are the very glory of religion. And 
you come to know that the winds which lift the sails of 
this gallant ship are the winds of God. There is one human, 
divine figure which comes near to your own mind and 
heart as you listen to the minister of the City Temple. 
Mr. Norwood is now in America. And everywhere his 
hearers are responding to the vigor, the simplicity, and 
the power of his message. It is a happy thing that his voice 
is added to those commanding voices which have already 
done so much to bind the worshippers of the English- 
speaking world in the bonds of indissoluble friendship. 


To Carl Sandburg 
: ae songs are born of everydays of moil; 


Not yours the lyrics of romantic love, 
Light-sung; your muse is not a woodland love 
Hard toil 
And bending backs and bitter oaths you sing 


With poignant notes of loveliness. 


You chant the fears of fathers, homeless, worn; 
You sing the tears of mothers, anxious, torn 
By poverty; and children whom the sting 

Of winter marks for early death—they lift 
Their hearts to you. Yours is the priceless gift 
Of sympathy; you crave for all the bloom 

Of life, its roses and its songs. You doom 

With your strong voice, the robbers of the marts 


Who build their wealth on shards of human hearts. 


THOMAS CuRTIS CLARK. 





The New Society 


HAT Dr. Walter Rathenau writes on the present transi- 

tion as it is taking place through the revolutions caused 

by the war is significant, both because of his great po- 
sition as a scholar and as a man of affairs, and because it is quite 
likely that in the way Germany, the heart of Europe, goes, so will 
all Europe that is in revolution go. The German trend will more 
easily determine Russian policy than the Russian will influence 
the German. 

\ll central and eastern Europe today is swept by the tide of 
revolution. In Russia, the revolution is but an incident in the 
Renaissance. Let what will happen to the bolshevik regime, Rus- 
sia will write this period in her history as its greatest single turn- 
ing point. It permeates not only politics but economics, education, 
religion and social democracy. Poland has a farmer for premier, 
so has Bulgaria, while Austria has a socialist, and landlord-ridden 
Roumania is democratizing to save herself from radicalism. Hun- 
gary alone attempts to maintain a form of autocracy as military 
protection against a bolshevik regime which only yesterday seized 
the throne. Germany's president was a labor leader, and her 
premier a school teacher and leader of labor. Czecho-Slovakia is 
guided by a great scholar and idealist under a parliament that is 
socially democratic. Sweden also has a socialist premier, while 
Finland and the new small nations on the border land of old Russia 
are severely republican with proletarian influences uppermost. The 
only kings left are noted for their democratic simplicity and actual 
aloofness from things that count vitally. 

Of all these continental peoples the Germans are the most 
powerful in traditional prestige, scholarship, geographical position, 
and industrial potency. If her new republic stands it will stabilize 
all the others. If it falls to either reaction or communism it will 


drag all the others in its wake 


His Indictment of 
Prussianism 
ncouraging signs of health in Germany today 
eli-criticism to which she is submitting her- 
at Dr. Rathenau, her foreign minister, says about 
the old regime and Prussianism: Prussianism was alien to the 
true German character. By substituting discipline for character, 
made less a German nation than an autocratic asociation of 
feudal aristocracy with a greedy plutocracy of economic interests. 
Instead of a great community the people were a mass under mili- 
tary discipline. There was intellect but little originality, as is 
evidenced by even those things in which they excelled, e. g., the 
irmy and the joint stock company where there were no original 
discoveries—only adaptations. Its great organization bristled with 
arms. Even Kant, Hegel and Wagner were taught behind ar- 
mored cruisers and big guns. 

Scholars, orators, teachers and religious leaders became thc 
apologists of the regime. The Hohenzollern system boasted itself 
the last word in creation; “We had kultur, the others merely civi- 
lization”; “Ours was the favor of God who destined us for world 


dominion.” The more real character declined under this fatuous- 


ness the more “we babbled of it.” Leadership was confined to cer- 


tain classes. The masses were denied creative education, and 
trained in docility, obedience, and adaptability. They became 
trustworthy, plastic and sacrificial but could produce no genius. 
Thus the nation was robbed of creative ideals and spiritual power, 
and Bismarck made the nation safe for a few decades and led it 
to ruin in the end. And its ruin has been all the greater because 
the masses were left ascendent without an education in either will 
or leadership. Instead of.a community of spirit there stood re- 
vealed a community of brutal, stupid persons, greedy for power. 
There was only a “battle-fleet patriotism,” the constitution had be- 
come a mere facade, and sovereign power was dilettante and ego- 


The New Society, by Walter Rathenau, 147 pp. Harcourt & Brace. 


istic in its blasphemous surroundings. It has required a crushing 
defeat to awaken the nation and set it free. 
* * * 
Mass Rule After 
Class Rule 

We must not confuse “mass” with “humanity.” The mass can- 
not act in a well integrated rationality; its action is confined to a 
few broad issues and it forgets quickly, changes easily. It acts 
often on purely utility ground and is moved entirely by self inter- 
est. It requires leadership. Germany could furnish the leader- 
ship through its educated men but they are logically distrusted and 
disagree over the old and the new between themselves. Masses 
become mobs or democracies according to leadership. The hope 
lies in education—the new free education—and it will cost billions. 
Where can it come from out of the nation’s ruin? In the war Ger- 
many lost technique, leadership, and education, and only a great 
educational revival can regain them. 

There is no status quo. Behind every established order lies a 
revolution. The middle class overthrows the aristocracy, the 
proletariat rises against the middle class which fights like their 
old superiors did to keep down these dispossessed. Even the cul- 
tured conceive themselves an aristocracy and show little sympathy 
for the “Have-nots.” The very leaders of democracy decry their 
“inferiors.” Then to defeat the inevitable the political leaders 
offer social amelioration, the religious leaders teach loyalty and 
obedience, the educated affect simplicity, the privileged of wealth 
call out the police and continue their gormandizing of profits. Yet 
it is only by self-forgetting leadership on behalf of the new 
society which desires to serve instead of to profit, that the revolu- 
tion can be safely negotiated. And it cannot be a bargain on the 
basis of mere mutual benefit between the “haves and the have- 
nots,” but it must be a mutual service for the common good. 


There is good reason if the hitherto dispossessed are suspicious 
of the educated, for little pity have they been shown. If the 
masses reduce art and culture to the level of the market place, the 
hustings and the hovel it will be “hell for us all,” but a “hell for 
At least collective ac- 


which we have only ourselves to blame.” 
tivity will force discussion, bring reason out into the open, put 
brains onto the hustings and, in good time, democratize cul- 
ture as it gives democracy a culture. But there is great loss 
in such a sinking of the levels. Art will become sensational, 
culture merely utilitarian and debate a lazy occupation. 
Human culture demands as sane a guidance as that of plants, 


and radicalism tends to despise the culture of ideals. 
** * 

Socialism vs. 
Socialization 

The cure is not in Marxian socialism, but in socialization. 
Socialism puts too much faith in institutions and externals 
and material things. True, present day German socialism is 
“throwing in” some idealism, but it is not a creative spiritual 
power. Socialization means there will be no income without 
service. It means no more exploitation and it means that work 
counts for more than rent and interest and dividends. There 
will always be rich and poor, for there will always be richness 
and poverty of inner and creative personality. When there 
are no rich all will be in poverty. But reward will be gladly 
vestowed for service rendered and not filched by power. The 
instincts for private possession will be satisfied and its conse- 
quent initiative and enterprise sustained for social benefit, but 
some will not toil and spin that others may live in idle luxury. 

“The root of the trouble lies in the conditions of labor.” 
Specialization and the subdivision of labor must continue, but 
the benumbing, soul-destroying influence of monotony and 
mechanical motion must be relieved. The artist can never 
work long enough, for his is a creative task, and so with the 
manager and enterpreneur, but to the man at the machine no 
day can ever be short enough. One who seeks to comprehend 
what it means becomes horrified, but more often we turn in 
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shameful cowardice from attempting to comprehend it, simply 
congratulating ourselves that we do not have to do it. It is 
doubtful if even extra rewards and short hours will compen- 
for unless culture and creative inspiration come out of 
one task from work may merely 
hours of blighting idleness. 

The out may through an 
Each will have some portion of the mechanical task and each 
The proof of culture will lie in the test 
Instead of ranks 


sate, 


's hours away become 


his 


way come interchange of labor. 
a part in the creative. 
of workmanship rather than in examinations. 
and castes we will have grades of creative endeavor, with pro- 
duction elevating the of living for all instead of 
creating a small class of the very wealthy with their pluto- 


British T 
London, May 30, 1922. 
HIS week begins well with a reduction in our postal rates 


standards 


Many more showy reforms would bring less relief to 

the wayfaring man. Now he can send a letter for one 
ud one-half pence instead of two pence, and a postcard for one 
penny. “For this relief thanks!” Our societies, philan- 


thropic and religious will be grateful for a considerable saving 


much 


upon their stamp bills, and the big trading firms will once more 
But 
for a large number of our citizens this week is the “derby” week. 
It makes little difference to them whether Europe goes to des- 
ruction, the only that matters this 
that wins the the It is customary to speak of 


the “derby” as though it were a sporting picnic and it is also an 


entice us by their circulars and other allurements in print. 


is whether horse or 


thing 
race of year. 

ision for an outburst of reckless gambling which is done not 
in the open air on the Surrey Downs, but in the dull and poverty 
tricken streets of great cities, and it is of course the women and 

ildren who have to pay in the end. Gambling is the perversion 
of the noble instinct, which leads men to run risks, and not to 
play for safety. The tragedy the “derby” and other such 
races, which might be as healthy as a cricket match or a golf final, 

s simply in the fact that they become occasions for all the silly 
dupes in the country to throw their money away in the vain hope 


of 


of getting something for nothing. 


* * * 


The Sentence Upon 
Mr. Bottomley 
It is ungenerous to attack a man when he Mr. 
miley now ruled out of the public life of this country 
the stern vindication of the law which protects the public from 
or fraudulent He 
been a leading figure in the political life of this country for 


Bot- 


by 


is down. 
is 
His punishment 1s heavy. 


ireless trustees. 


During the war his paper was the favorite organ 
He was always ready to act as their champion 
During that 


iny years. 
of the soldiers. 
nd in this part he was permitted to visit the front 
period at one time he was reported to have changed his views 
He called for a prophet to: lead the nation. It 


He 


for 


n religion. 
nnot be said that he has ever represented the ideal nation. 
ind his delight in who sought to stand 
h a nation for they seemed to him hypocrites or dreamers 

paper reached a phenomenal circulation. It lived from week 
week with a bold disregard of anything but the momentary 
air raid 


criticizing those 


ular appeal. Londoners were not surprised after one 
hich put his printers out of action to read his fiery poster: 
“Bomb Berlin to Blazes!” It Mr. Bottom- 


that he was among the most persuasive of speakers, and a 


must be recorded of 
man of incomparable ability in certain directions and had his life 
taken another turn he might have been a leading pleader at the 
har or even an evangelist. It is a tragic loss that such powers 
should have been spent at best upon juggling with finance and 
at worst upon the arts of a demagogue. His punishment ts 
indeed heavy and unless it is reversed on appeal, and there is 
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cratic assumptions. We will be rid of three “social swindlers,” 
viz., those who live off inheritances, those who practice limita- 
tion of output and those who utter hack phrases in glib tongue 
and call it culture. 

No one can redeem himself while he does nothing to redeem 
Not the will the 
redemption. Germany vecome a “people of the spirit— 

If not, then 


others. in power, but in will to serve lies 


If will | 
the spirit among the peoples”—she has a destiny. 
or all Thus the 


statesman, charts course 


scholar, 
for his 
countrymen and issues them the challenge in burning words 
What for his land for our favored 


country. 


some other must we perish. great 


captain of industry and a 


he wishes ruined we pray 


Atva W. Taytor. 


able Talk 


likelihood of that, he has said his farewell to the public 


this nation, 


little 
life of 


Whitsuntide, 1922 
No niggard hand has loosed the tides of spring; 
No miser doles out daisies on the lea 
Or the candles the 
And when with none to hear, the birds will sing 
No 


stints on chestnut tree, 


careful Lord forbids, but ev'rything, 
\ll winds that blow, all light and melody 
All young things, in their morning ecstasy 

Betray the manner of a splendid king 

But what holds back the 
What stills the ieaping tongues? 
Today by measure power once measureless ? 


Pentecost ? 


What bids Him give 


winds of 


The leaves return, an undiminished host, 
Unhinder’d throbs the spring in all who live, 
But what restrains that hand stretch’d out to bless? 


gE. § 


Literary Notes 


The chief event in the literary world during t 


he week has been 
It 
many years now since I saw, I think in “The Graphic,” the serial 
numbers of Tess of the that 
written “Under the Greenwood Tree” and other delightful stories 


1 
18 


the publication of Thomas Hardy’s last volume of poetry. 


d’Urbervilles.’ sefore he had 
Since that day he has established for himself slowly but certainly, 
a place of honor among our writers and laying aside fiction he 
to Still | 


sure 


poetry. 1¢ brings forth fruit in old age. 
to It 
sign of the place which religion in its most vital sense has for 
Mr. Hardy, 


looks for a revival of pure religion as the 


limited himself 


His preface is receive much attention is one more 


the greatest minds of this age. like so many others, 


one hope of an 


He 


any strange 


age 


threatened by an outburst of barbarism bids us, as one 


it, 
folly to claim 


writer bathe in Jordan and drains 


It 


doxv but 


puts 


would be his writer as a convert to ortho- 


and who hold, 


all 


from 


1 , 
those believe 


the side of 
be 


ay 


“he is on 
that who are 
not to the 


“Clearly he connects the outbreak of monkey tricks with 


therefore, belief must earned; he is against 


glad believe.” I n quote still further same 


"ritic 


the loss of faith, the loss of a desire even to achieve it. Belief 


Endor,’ he ‘is displacing the Darwinian theory 
that shall 


he must 


in witches of 
truth 
that 


says, 
and, unexpectedly, he 
the 


free’ 
isolated 


and the make you 


‘except many minds; also 


but 
homely 


continues 


minds of men in certain worthy small bodies of various de- 


nominations, and perhaps in the 
the 


advance 
back—the 


quarter where 


might have been very least expected a few years 


church of England.” 


The Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting 
The great event of this yearly meeting is the Swarthmore lec- 
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The lecturer this year is Mr. Carl Heath, and his subject, 
“Religion and Public Life.” At some later time I hope to give 
an account of this weighty message. It is enough to note this 
week that the society now numbers 20,049 members, an increase 
of 53, and there are 406 meetings. The value of such figures 
is plain for they show how little numbers matter. The influence 
of the Friends cannot be measured by the proportion of their num- 
bers to those of other denominations. They have a place of dis- 
tinction in this land because of the steadfastness of their witness, 
and because of the sincerity and thoroughness of their discipleship. 


ture. 


* * * 

Ireland Today 
Recent visitors to Ireland te!i me how heavily the uncertainty 
and the terrors of the moment weigh upon the minds of many 
citizens who seek only to live in justice and tranquillity. Some 
are planning to leave for more peaceable scenes in this or other 
lands. There are not only the facts which are terrible enough 
to disturb them, but rumors and legends grow swiftly in such 
a soil, as they do in India. Dublin, it seems, is full of the signs 
of youthful enthusiasm. There are numbers of news sheets, 
published by ideal 
Jelfast. But it must be admitted that if the 


southern government capitulates to de Valera, it will lose the 


There are more evidences of hope in 
Dublin than in 


friendship which has grown up here during recent months. 
The English people had made up its mind to abide by the 
treaty, but as Paul put it, a covenant is not a covenant of one. 
If the southern government cannot give effect to the treaty 
but puts back the 
1921, it is hard to see any end but bloodshed. 


of these 


whole unhappy problem where it was in 
The tragedy 
recent civil feuds in Ireland is that it seems to con- 
firm the judgment of those who say that Ireland can never 
here any tragedy, 


more pathetic than that of Ireland? 


govern itself. Is t invented by any dramatist, 
Still we do not yet despair. 


* * 


A Friend of R. L. S. 
death of W. E. 


Rober Louis Stevenson has been taken. 


Clarke, another of the missionary 
Stevenson 
his friendship for our London Missionary Society 


valued them and they loved him. He had a cult for 


} 


te (James Chalmers); he was a generous friend of Newell 


Whitmee and many others; but it is written in his “Life” 
W. E. Clarke and his wife were his closest and 
going friends among the residents.” It was 

with Stevenson as his life ebbed away, and he 

service over his grave It is not surprising 

a man dies this friendship should be recalled, 


it we should remember that this was an 


service to Christ and humanity in the 
ve war broke out, Clarke had retired, 
back to old scenes in those perilous 
lived in London, where he was always 
work to which he 
The other day I read a book 
follies and waste of the missionary 


1 
he Ip forward the 


had given himself in his youth 
designed to show up the 

se. Many scornful things were said in it of the char- 
acter and ability of the men and women sent out with the gospel 
from Christian lands But no one who looks at the facts 
vithout prejudice can deny the very high level of intellectual 
as well as of spiritual power, manifest in the long line of mis- 
sionaries 


Out of its roll 
a host of men and women could be selected who by faith have 


My own society is not an exception. 


tongues and have been the 


by faith have opened 


translated the Bible into strange 
makers and builders of new nations, who 
he treasures of time and the secrets of eternity to them. Of 


larke. Yet but for his friendship with R. L. S. he 
} 


uch was ( 
would never have been known beyond the circle of his society. 
There are black spots in the missionary story, as in every story 


} 


played by human beings. It would be easy for any mission- 


ary enthusiast to make a list of shameful episodes, but he is 
ible te see these things against a background of noble achieve- 
wrought by those of whom it may be said that God is 


not ashamed to be called their God 


ments 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Federal Council’s International 
— 
Activities 
Epitor THe CHRIstTrAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In reply to the inquiry of Mr. Phelps in your recent 
issue, may I convey the following information? 

1. The Federal Council is in increasingly intimate relation- 
ship with the various Protestant bodies in Europe, through its 
Commission on Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe. 

2. It has a less formal relationship with certain branches of 
the Greek Church in Europe. 

3. The Federal Council was the convener of a conference at 
Geneva last year, where a considerable number of the Euro- 
pean bodies were represented and at which conference a gen- 
cral committee was appointed to bring about the Universal 
Conference of the Church of Christ on Life and Work, to 
be held as soon as preparations can be made. 

4. The Federal Council, in association with the Swiss Prot- 
estant Federation, is now arranging a conference to be ield 
in August, made up of representatives of the cont'nental, 
British and American churches, for the purpose of considering 
the whole question of the state of the churches in Europe. 

5. A mission of the Federal Council to Russia and the Rus- 
sian churches is at this moment awaiting the permission of 
the Russian government to enter upon its mission. 

6. During the past two or three years, several federations 
of Protestant bodies have been developed and it is perhaps 
not impossible that a general cooperative movement may be 
on the way for the entire continent of Europe. 

7. For the past two or three years “Friendly Visitors” num- 
bering usually about fifty each year, have visited church repre- 
sentatives in Europe for fraternal conference. 

8. Evidently, your correspondent is not familiar with the 
ecumenical relationships of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Reformed, and Lutheran bodies, all 
of which are points of contact between the American and 
European Protestant bodies. 

In addition to these more formal and official relationships, 
are the voluntary national councils of the World Alliance for 


various organizations and 


International Friendship through the Churches. 

This is perhaps a partial answer to the question of your 
correspondent: “Why is nothing being done?” The fact that 
your correspondent is not familiar with these efforts brings 
up one of our most important problems, namely, how are we 
to keep the great constituency of the Federal Council in- 
The great difficulty of 
the moment is of course that of securing concerted action on 


formed with regard to these matters? 


the part of our denominational bodies, which are at the present 
time over-preoccupied with their denominational problems. It 
is not a question of proposals from the Federal Council, it is 
a question of getting concerted action from the denomjna- 
tional bodies. 

Mr. Phelps urges a commission to the leaders in Europe “to 
from the 


them of material assistance” American 


churches. On the matter of this assurance we shall need to 


assure 


refer him to the directors and treasurers of the denominational 
forward movements. I fear that at the present moment it 
would be very difficult to make such assurance conscientiously. 
New York City. 
Cartes S. MACFARLAND, 
General Secretary Federal Council of Churches. 


Tha Nature of the Bible 


Epitor Tue CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: After reading a number of copies of your paper I am 
moved to tell you of my delight in coming upon a religious jour 
nal so intelligently modern and Christianly inclusive; that is 
broad without making a hobby of breadth; that is blest with a 
sense of humor to see the fatuity of much of the denominational 
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jdol worshipping; that is courageous enough to have nothing to 
conceal and no special favors to ask. 

When I have come upon some surprisingly good things in it 
I have had to rub my eyes, as the saying is, to be sure that it was 
a religious journal that I was reading. I have long thought that 
a weekly paper of your kind ought to be, and have wondered why 
ithas not sprung up to meet what must be a wide demand. There 
must be an increasing number of people in this country who are 
sick to death of the petty denominational rivalries and bickerings 
and of the pitiful attempts to keep life in out-grown creeds and 
small ecclesiastical ambitions. 

A few years before his death Dr. Washington Gladden made a 
trip to the Pacific coast to preach and lecture in a number of 
On his return to Ohio he spent two days at my home, and 
he had a good deal to say in regard to the so-called fundamental- 
jst propaganda as he had observed its work in California. He 
spoke of its derisive and intolerant spirit and of its utterly be- 
lated attitude on the Bible. 
this remark: 


piaces. 


In one of our conventions he made 
“Nothing is more needed in the world today than 
a knowledge of the nature of the Bible.” 
word nature. 


He emphasized the 
Such a knowledge would save us from the sorry 
spectacle of a group of literalists committing the same blunders 
that the literalists in all ages of the church have made. There is 
no sadder chapter in the history of the human race in the last 
‘wo thousand years than that which narrates the attempts of bib- 
liolaters to beat back nearly every step of scientific progress in the 
interest of the letter of the scriptures. Why, it took two hundred 
and fifty years for the Copernican astronomy to get a respectable 
standing in the face of the bitter opposition of the guardians of 
the letter of the Bible. The story of the struggle to get the truth 
[ sphericity of the earth established as a part of human 
knowledge is nothing but an exposure of the sullen determination 
f churchmen, both Catholic and Protestant, to enthrone the letter 

he Bible as an infallible and con- 
There is no need to repeat the story of the 
pitiable attempts to strangle the truth in regard to comets, witch- 


~ratt 


arbiter over the reason 


sciences of men. 
. the chronology of the earth, geology and evolution. 
Despite much talk about the Bible and praise of it, it is largely 
As an illustration, the beauty of the book of 
has been obscured and well-nigh lost to the church by 
reason of the war waged by literalists in behalf of the historical 
accuracy of the story. Did the whale actually swallow Jonah? 
That is about as far as the literalist ever gets. The gem in the 
The books of Daniel and Revelation 
been the favorite stamping ground of all sorts of irre- 


ok is generally missed. 


nsible mentalities, and the grotesque conclusions that have 
drawn from them look like the product of a madhouse. 
For ten years I taught the New Testament in a college, and I 
continually amazed at the ignorance of the Bible on the 
from the best of Christian homes. It 
t unbelievable; and what they did know, or thought they 


part 
tudents coming was 
The fault was not in the students, 
in the inadequate methods that prevail in Bible study, and 
friends of the Bible to 
known what the scholarship of the world knows about it. 


was largely incorrect. 


especially in the unwillingness of many 


long as it is a sort of fetish, or a thing outside the normal 


ents of human life, it will be for the most part a sealed book 


' 


multitudes to whom it should be an inspiring companion. 


Long Beach, Calif. Georce D. BLackK 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Cure of Souls 


HE call of Ezekiel convinced him that he was his brother's 
keeper. He felt himself called to 
pudent and stiff-hearted” people. 
fourth verse, are well chosen. 


“im- 
Those adjectives, in the 
He knew that he faced a difficult 
task. The people of that time must have been much like the folks 
among whom we live. He faced their cruel words and their 
haughty looks. We live in a time when we are being told on all 
sides that the pulpit has lost its power and that the church has 
nothing to offer. “The Gentleman with the Duster” tells us in 
“Painted Windows” that it is impious to think that heaven has in- 


minister to an 


terposed to create that ridiculous mouse the modern curate, that 
the clergyman is something of a bore, a wet-blanket even at tea- 
parties, in fact, that he has fallen so low that no one gives serious 
thought to lifting him up. He tells us that the church is failing 
because it has nothing to offer. A great English barrister has 
written a book to tell us that religion is all very well for the 
lower grades of society, but that he and his peers have quite out- 
grown such a superstition. 
insignificant 


Can it be that the preacher looks as 
as he is often pictured in the movies? Can it be 
that the man in the street really thinks that every preacher is 
a Fiddle D. D.? 
iokesmiths and the cartoonists in comic 
will help us to see what Ezekiel faced. 

a ten thousand 
penses. It 


material for the 


papers? 


Are we nothing but rich 
Perhaps this 
His call did not 


automobile 


include 


dollar salary, an and moving ex- 
a summons to preach righteousness amid “im- 


pudent” faces and among hard hearts. 


was 


A tremendous responsibility was stamped upon his soul. He 
must save men. He could not evade the heavy load. 
bad? He must tell him and point the way to life. Failing to 
tell him, the guilt of the other’s crime was upon his soul. Was 
a man good? He must hold him to the straight path and warn 
him not to depart from it, for if he did 
Ezekiel’s. 
ten thousand 


Was a man 


stray the sin 
There was a pastor for you! Would that we 
like America at this hour. 
If anything has brought us into contempt it is the fact that in 
some cases we have tried so hard to be good fellows that we 
The 


Imagine some of our 


was 
had 


him in England and 


have missed the opportunity to preach righteousness 
name for “righteousness” 
sleek, fat, getting this religious 
slant—that they must warn the bad men and protect the good 
men ; that if they failed to warn them all the blood would be upon 
their own souls. What a 
rhetoric” 


new 
is social justice. 
pampered, 


orthodox brothers 


revolution would 


Certain 
job, methinks. 
over: “It is 


happen 
“peddlers of would be soon out of a 
Bishop Gore is reported to repeat over and 


very 
hard to be a Christian.” 


To keep from sinning, to live justly in a 
complex society and to help, as one should, one’s fellows is a 
hard life. 


It is not only hard, it is impossible unless we employ 
the power 


which God give. “Son of Man, stand upon thy 
feet—and the Spirit entered into me.” God 
power for that work. 
Philosophy is not taught in the primary grades, biology is not for 
babies, differential The Christian 
life is difficult; it is lofty, exacting, requiring control of the 
highest order, both to restrain and to express, but it is not im- 
possible With Christ's spiritual are 


possible. Let us dare to preach social justice, based upon personal 


will 
There is the secret. 
never sets the task without first giving the 
calculus is for 


strong minds. 


companionship all things 
integrity, but let us find, first, our power in the inspiring personal 
contacts with the Master. If Phillips Brooks had been your best 
friend would it have been so hard to be good? If Maltbie Babcock 
had been your companion would it not have been glorious to be 
a saint? Jesus lives, let him walk with you, let him stand beside 
him fight with you in the 


moments, hear his words, catch his spirit, do his will. 


you, let you, let him sit besidk 


quiet 
Joun R. Ewers 


*Lesson for July 2, Ezekiel, the Watchman of 
ture, Ezek. 2:1-6; 3:17-21. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Sixty Years in the 
linistry 
n June 5, Rev 
Baptist minister of York reached 
ightieth life and com- 
pleted his sixty years in the Christian min- 
He addressed the Baptist 
of New York on that day 


experiences of his | 


Albert F 
New 


milestone of 


Lawson, a 


the « 


min- 
the 
He 
York Bap- 
which 


on 
public career 
1e New 


Societys 


ong 
is now president of tl 
tist supports 
Colgate Seminary and is president of the 


t Alli- 


American branch of 
indicate 


Education 


the Evangelical 
+} 


ance These and otner honors 


tOVAILY 


guished leader 


Congregationalists Send Out 
Young People in 


Religious Work 


That the way to recruit young peopl 


religious WOrTK protession is to 


them try it out t] new idea oi 


igregational Home mission adminis- 


s This year they are sending out 
to work on the 


ongregational 


140 


line of \ 


young people fring 
home mission 
work The you ple tl year are 
not fi the 


the 


om seminaries, 1 ome ft 


om 

ges and they have had courses 

community ¢ 
could have 


these we 


and 
ar more of rkers if 


been available, indicating that 


today respond to idealistic 


oung 


people will 
a life calli: 
‘vious experience 
Denison University in Uproar 
Over Evolution 
Phe present 
United 


} WT ? 
obscurantis 


States has 

at De versity 
school 

Kornhauser, teacher of zoolo 

the 

an evolutionist, 
d Lhe 


ination 


, is Baptist 
- 2 


gy, was past year accused of being 


which charge he admit 


voard of trustees asked for his 
in April, but he refused to 
middle of an academic year. 
not be 


resign in the 
He will engaged for next year, 
udents to make 

his behalf. Whether 
the student demand will carry any weight 
the 


y ‘'t to be 


and this fact has led the st 


a demonstration in 
president and stees remains 


with 


seen 


Presbyterians of Illinois 
Assemble at Decatur 
\ mass meet 
rians was held on the campus of Millikin 
Prom- 


Illinois Presbyte- 

Decatur on June 13. 
John Tim- 

Josiah Sibley, 


cago 
and D 
speakers 


financial but 


among 
rather an 
uplift to cr 

the 


meeting w not 
spiritual 
it de 


corps in 
Lake Geneva Missionary 
Education Conference 


The Missionary 


will hold its 


Move nt 


annual conference 


Education 


hteenth 


were 


The purpose ol the 


Many prominent missionaries and leaders 
have and the conference 
bids fair to be one of the best ever held 
at Lake Three 


normal for adults 


been secured 


Geneva. double period 


classes, two and one 
for young people’s leaders have been pro- 
Mr. B 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions, will 
in foreign The home missions 
cl will 


\merica 


vided Carter Millikin, education- 


al 


Foreign conduct the class 
missions 
the Negro problem in 


Mr. 


study 


under the leadership of 


Harry S. Myers of the general board of 
promotion of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention Mrs. Marion Humphreys will 
lead the young people’s class. These 
classes come early in the day and do not 
interfere with the Bible study and open 
parliament hours. During the first hour 
the various members of the class take 
turns in leading. The second hour js 
spent in practical criticisms, discussion 
of methods and conference. The “Sery- 
ants of the King” group will be under the 
direction of Rev. Milton Strahler, a Pres- 


Advertising Men Want to Help Religion 


M" WAUKEE after being made fam- 
ous by a product that is no longer 
vor in America is now seeking fame 
The 


in ivo 
Chamber of 
a great 

far to find 
decorated than this 
during the sessions 
the World 
sees the 


wind- 


con- 


gaily 

lId-time German city 
Clubs of 
still 
signs on the 


the Advertising 
Choug! 


1:1 
1 
i 


one 
erty” 
finds in the city 


less 


the autos, one 
terest things 
than 
men 
their 
the churche their 


yken in 


rial and sodden beer 


advertising some years ago 
donate 
skill 
make religion one of the most-talked- 
\merica. Ministers 
them to 


church 


proclaimed widely offer to 


professional 


and 


things in 
I assist in 


iay call on 
mut local programs. 
in earnest ms seen in the 

a department of 

has been maintained 
\ssociated Clubs money. 
Reisner of New York 
lent In i 
is the ethical 


yosts the 
istian 

business in 
fre- 
conventions 


presi no 
note 
' than in the 


of the advertising men The 


more 


slogan 1s 
but 
Recognizing that no publicity will 
l behind it 


“Truth.’ not just this vear, every 


not have 
merchandise honestly 
ion has tried to s 
business which is not hon- 


which does 


sold, the 
jueeze out 
nd of 
fake stock promoters are at the 
feeling th he ad 

On convention Sunday in 


time e |: t 
as in previous years, the lay- 
men spoke in the churches, and many of 
better sermon than the 
garden variety of preacher. 
parts of the country men who 
themselves in the 
publicity prob- 
pictures, 
mailing lists, bill 
hundreds of other devices 
the public attention 
assessed. It 
that the churches should advertise chiefly 
ictivities and actors 
Rev. J. T. Brabner 


them can give a 
ordinary 
From all 
distinguish 

n out of iurch 


came together Moving 
hone sermons 

and 
were 
was agreed 
not 
fur- 
ma- 


who 
secular papers with press 
the Methodist denomination, 
the charge that the press of 
‘a was favoring the Roman Cath- 


Smith, 


for 
answered 
\ime rr 


“In seven 
with the 
press we have found the press of Amer- 
ca sound to the Its editors are 
loyal true, them sons of 
and friends to the church 
controlled American 


lic church. He said: years 


of active cooperation secular 
core. 
and many of 
is no press 
particular church or by 
particular business. It is ridiculous 
that denomination 
the press. It i 
trammeled, fair and sound, and therefore 
is a great ally of the Christian churches.” 
\ more critical judgment of the news- 
: Mr. S. J. Dun- 
can-Cla of the Chicago Evening Post 
Mr. Clark admitted that in the the 
newspapers understood religious news to 
be chiefly 
turing 


by any 


certain 
American 


Oo Sav any 


controls 


vapers was sounded by 


past 


the bizarre and abnormal, fea- 
heresy trials, indiscreet ministe- 
sensational sermons. 
men the following 
“The city editor 
eds to have his conception broadened 
taught the value of 

ws and 


rial behavior, and 


I rs newspaper 
important suggestion: 
con- 
the 
news- 


not alone in 
The 
its possibilities 
to regard news 
human _ values 
fancies to be 


religious activity. 
vill never realize 
until it learns 
standpoint of 
from 
values.” 


rvice 
rom the 
! than what it 
‘ulation 
Che church publicity section re-elected 
old the main, Dr. Reisner 
mtinuing as president and by all odds 
most active person in the organiza- 
He got the group to vote favoring 

in to raise fifty 


iching 


officers in 


thousand dollars for 
advertising to the churches,” 
nd it ‘s suggested that lecturers and 
demonstiators are to be put on the road 
This plan is not favored by some of the 
denominational publicity men. Perhaps 
the church publicity commissions of th 
ity church federations would find it use- 
il. Even church publicity. like 
good new activity in the churches 

is already threatened with overlapping. 
The convention next year will go to At- 
City. As most of the leaders of 
the church group live in the east, there 
will probably be a much larger mecting 
of ministers than was assembled in Mil- 
the meantime if the fifty 
thousand dollars is raised, the group will 
be filled with 
spend money 


every 


lantic 


waukee In 


about how to 
behalf ot 


new ideas 
successfully in 
| 


church publicity. 
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byterian missionary to India, who is home 
on furlough. There will also be classes 
in Sunday school methods, missionary 
dramatics and young people’s work. A 
special discussion class for pastors will 
be led by Dr. R. W. Gammon of the 
Congregational Educational Society. 


Successful Baptist Church 
Has Many New Ideas 


An old and almost defunct Baptist 
church in the heart of Rochester known 
as Second Baptist church has been quite 
rejuvenated by two theological students 
during the past year, and one of the larg- 
est evening congregations in the country 

waits on the ministry of Rev. Clinton 
Wunder, who graduated this spring from 
Rochester Theological Seminary. The 
evening congregations by actual count 
have averaged 1,264 for the past eight 
nths. Mr. Wunder has made wide use 

f the modern publicity methods, and his 
preaching is vital and human in its mes- 
sage. Recently this Baptist church took 
action by which henceforth people may 
nite with it without re-baptism, which is 
mewhat unusual in the ranks of the 
saptist denomination. The church school 

under the direction of Rev. Robert V. 

ussell, and has a regular attendance of 

700. The name of the church has 

changed to East Baptist 
hurch, and plans are being elaborated for 
the erection of a new Baptist temple. 


Avenue 


Y. M. C. A. Propose 
New Tests 

Association leaders are impatient with 
statistical methods of 
work. They propose as a substitute for 


testing religious 
the conventional methods of judging the 
the Association the 
nine tests: “Is there an ever deepening 
spiritual experience in the the 
secretaries, volunteer leaders, boards of 
directors, and committeemen? Is 
concrete evidence in the lives of men and 
development in 
Are the 


work of following 


lives, of 
there 


boys of a progressive 
‘hristian standards of living? 
hristian standards of living finding ex- 
pression in social life and in the solution 

practical problems? Are the group 

idards of conduct brought to the 
‘hristian basis? Are unselfish service 
tasks found for men and boys as an ex- 
pression of accepted Christian standards, 
as leading them to Christ? Have 
there been definite decisions for the Chris- 
tian life? Have all such been definitely 
related to the churches? Are members 
vinning others to Christ? Have we 
stimulated a social consciousness of re- 
sponsibility for spiritual influences af- 
‘ecting community life?” 


' 


Women of Arkansas Organize 
to Uphold the Law 

The most significant movement in the 
southland today is that of organizing the 
women of the south in behalf of law and 
Leading white women of Arkan- 
as met in Little Rock recently and or- 
ganized a state committee on inter-racial 
cooperation, and at this meeting they 
fave a vigorous pronouncement. in favor 
fa square deal for all races. These 


rder. 


aa} 
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white women demand the same protection 
for negro women that they demand for 
themselves, and they are banded together 
“to emphasize a single standard in morals 
for both men and women, to the end that 
the integrity of both races may be as- 
sured.” The movement is in the hands 
of leading Christian women. Within the 
few months similar organizations 
effected by the women of 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Texas. It is be- 
lieved that this movement among the 
women of the south promises much for 
the future peace and well-being of both 
races. 


lac 
fast 


have been 


College Students Can Earn 
Five Dollars 

Any Oberlin man has a chance to earn 
five dollars. A Chicago attorney by the 
name of Merritt Starr, an alumnus of the 
college, has offered five dollars to every 
undergraduate of the school who can re- 
peat the Sermon on the Mount letter per- 
fect. This atterney believes that the 
Sermon on the Mount is the solvent for 
modern problems, and great 


our also of 


value as a piece of literature. 


Disciples Will Aid 
Russians 

The Russian missionary in Chicago 
supported by the Disciples desires to be 
known as John Johnson as his Russian 
name is 
So much is he in 


unpronounceable by Americans. 
the confidence of the 
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Evangelical Christian Union in Russia 
that they have requested him to act as 
their American agent in the collection of 
funds for Evangelical Christians who are 
in trouble. Rev. Charles Oakley of the 
Jackson Boulevard Christian church is 
on Mr. Johnson’s committee, and spon- 
sors his efforts to secure this special 
fund of money. The last week in April 
Mr. Johnson called a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the various Russian groups 
in America who also appointed him to 
take up offerings for Russians. Mr 
Johnson sends his money to the Ameri- 
can Relief Association conducted by Mr. 
Hoover, but designates it for a special 
religious group. Mr. Johnson has re- 
ceived many apeals for aid from Chris 
tians that he knows personally. The fol 
lowing letter is one he recently received 
from Zaporojsky province, sent directly 
to America: 


“We, least of 
Jesus, beg you to call your attention to 
us. Being at so great a from 
you, we, your brethren in spirit, are per- 
ishing from Already 
very little strength left to continue our 
further. We almost lack in faith 

with its eyes is looking upon us 
embracing us with its 


your brethren in Christ 


distance 


hunger there is 
lives 
Death 
and 
People are dying from hunger with full 
their 


bony hand. 


exhausted 
cattle, 


consciousness ot 


strength. They are eating dead 


dogs, etc. In one word, we are in 
a desperate condition Many 
from our brethren are leaving their long- 


cats, 


peasants 


Completes World Tour 


RED B. SMITH arrived in New 

York, completing an eight months’ 
tour of the world undertaken to promote 
international friendship and goodwill. 
His tour was under the joint auspices of 
the World Alliance of the Churches and 
the Federal Council of Churches in 
\merica, and he carried credentials from 
the International Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the Sunday School Association 
and the World's Christian Endeavor 
Union, and letters from President Hard- 
ing and Secretary Hughes. Sailing from 
San Francisco last November, Mr. Smith 
girdled the _ globe, nineteen 
countries and holding meetings and con- 
ferences at Honolulu, Tokio, Seoul, sev- 
eral cities of China, India and Ceylon, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Constantinople, Athens, 
Sofia, Belgrade, Budapest, Vienna, 
Prague, Geneva, Rome, Coblenz, Paris 
and London. In all these places special 
committees of pastors, missionaries, busi- 
and professional men,, secretaries 
of religious societies and 
the World Alliance of 
operated with his mission 

Speaking of the attitude of the Orient 
toward Christianity, Mr. Smith asserted 
that the conceptions of the religion of 
Christ in this country and the far east 
were widely different The average 
Mohammedan regards Christianity, he 
said, as a religion of war and bloodshed. 
The Moslems, who freely advocate the 
sword, accuse Christians of insincerity 
in professing a love of peace while wag- 
ing the bloodiest wars in all history. In 


has 


visiting 


ness 
branches of 
Churches co- 


India a distinguished nativ Christian 
advised him not to wse the word “Chris 
tianity” in his addresses in that country 
“You can preach Christ,” said this Ori- 
ental, “but you cannot preach Christian- 
the name of 
failed.” 

“I could multiply similar illustrations,” 
Mr. Smith, “from 


lindus, 


ity. It is here regarded as 
a western religion which has 


said China and Japan 

and Buddhists 
with descriptions 
Christianity as a war-loving 
war-promoting The 


cannonball, a 


Mohammedans 
filling the far east 
of western 
and 


are 


organization. 
east says ‘Christianity, a 
submarine and 
The west says 
Peace and the Christian 
instrument to make that 
ive throughout the world.’ But the cold 
that thus far Christian teaching 
has not produced that result even in na- 
tions where it has held a preponderance 
of the people. 


a gas bomb go together.’ 
‘Christ is the Prince of 
church is the 
doctrine effect- 


fact is 


Passing peace resolutions 
does not remove this impression. I be- 
lieve that the great war has set back by 
many years what might have the 
progress of Christianity in and 
India. 


been 
China 


“The Christian church is the only or- 
ganization with the wor!d contacts which 
make possible a common binder for pre- 
serving peace. If the church fails in its 
new opportunity more and worse wars 
are coming. The stage setting is per- 
fect for more outbreaks. Only the Chris- 
tian gospel of brotherhood can furnish 
the moral and spiritual foundation that 
will make peace really possible.” 
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places of abode and are going 


lived 
where their eyes are leading them, but 


many of them are met on the way by 
hunger and become its prey. But we 
who stay on the places have resolved to 
meet the death calmly. If the will of the 
Lord God is to save us from hunger by 


some miracle, let it be so.” 

The head of the Russian Evangelical 
Christian Union with its 300 congrega- 
tions is Rev. I. S. Prokhanoff 


International Student Conference 
at Lake Geneva 

It is doubtful whether any single thing 
that the Y. M. C. A. 
than the 
Student 


ever does is of more 
holding of the In- 
Conference at Lake 


importance 
ternational 


Geneva each year. The date this year 
is June 16 to 26. One of the problems 
to be faced this year is certain bad con 


ditions which obtain in a number of col 





leges and universities in the United 
States. The Y. M. C. A. holds that thes¢ 
bad conditions are to be cleaned up b 
the students themselves rather than 
seeking the legislative act of a fa 
Lutherans Report Large 
Accessions to Churches 
Intere recruit the membership 
of t ] Ss 6 tinue » grow d 
} | 1] t i 1 a i 
el itist I t mit 
Phere 3,775 « ns the Un 
‘ i theran <¢ i! \me Ca ill | 2 
I ters R } ( een 
m 1,040 past h show that 
or the vear ‘ | the n 
e 18,915 
Y 3(),223 tter ransic . 
10 ec n 
} 13 \\ ! s take 
1 t } ( t no report 
t will een that the « che } 
lowship with the United Lutheran chur« 
i ; ( a | i t < t int 
t Ch M cl hes yt] iilmost 
iltogether the catechetical and persona 
evangelism, and seldom or never use re 
The Secular Press 
and Religion 
Denunciations of the secular press in 
church circles is quite common, so com- 


mon indeed as hardly to need repetition. 


But there is another side to the story 


which the church must in all fairness con 


cede In recent years the appreciation 
of the value of religious news is a marked 
iture of most newspapers in the larg: 
ties. In many cases religious editors 
ave been secured, and the associated 
press despatches dealing with religious 
matters have become more numerous and 
mor iccurate The tendency to distort 
the religious news by playing up scand 
Is and quarrels has been displaced by 


a serious endeavor to present religious 


sympathetically. An organization in 
serving over a thousand 
texts which 


Cincinnati is now 
newspapers with 
are given large display in the papers each 
day. Over a hundred evening papers in 
the United States carried material during 
from the Federal Council of 

called “The Fellowship of 
The Federal Council in its cam- 


scripture 


Lent 
Churches 
Prayer.” 
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paign in behalf of universal disarmament 
has found a large section of the secular 
press sympathetic with this campaign. 
Meanwhile the churches are realizing that 
something is due the newspapers in re- 
turn. In many cities display space is 
bought and paid for by the churches, and 
sometimes the newspaper is generous 
enough to make a special display of this 
the addition of a sermonette in dis- 
This is only to recognize that the 


with 
play. 
subscription price of 


partly pays for its cost and the churches, 


a newspaper only 


if they are to find secular papers valuable 
helpers, must realize that it is their duty 

cost of the production 
The pulpit might adopt 
referring 


to pay part of the 


yf these papers. 
discriminating 


more tone in 
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to newspapers. It is a frequent occurence 
to hear a minister denounce the news- 
papers, but how many times does a minis- 
ter call attention to an editorial utter- 
ance with a tone of commendation? There 
is often opportunity to do this, and it 
helps to take the curse off of the critical 
word when it must be spoken. 


In Prison for 

Their Opinions 

men are 
serving 


still in Leaven- 
worth prison terms of five to 
twenty years for no other offense than 
belonging to an organization disapproved 
during the war. 


Ninety-five 


of by the government 
These men in many cases have never read 


the constitution of the organization which 


Evangelical Denominations Now 
Approaching Union 


maker 
began 


Albright, a tile 
Pennsylvania, 


_ Jacob 
ot eastern 
preaching among his German ne ighbors 
over a hundred years ago, he had no idea 


was denomination. 
| 


. —- 
It was the logic of events that led his 





iliowers at the time of his death to 
found the Evangelical Association. In 
7 this vigorous denomination at the 
Buffalo conference became embroiled 
over some quest of administration. 
No question of orthodoxy or heresy was 
involved, but nearly half of the denomi- 
nation seceded to form the United Evan- 
elical church Dr. H. Kk. Carroll tried 
o arbitrate the differences in this group 
of Christians in 1891, but the older body 
sed the itration 
Thus the unhappy vision was perpet 
ited and the denomination began 
cess O 1o di colleg S ind es 
t s y ews papers On the reign 
( there were two kinds of Evangel 


‘als, with no differences between them 


ve that occasioned by an unseemly 
church quarrel. Thirty years have passed 
and many of the leaders of the division 
ire dead or superannuated. The only 


thing that has maintained the division is 


inertia. Two years ago a more 
active propaganda in favor of the union 
pat 
t] 


begun, 
would be 


denominations was 


though it 


two 





it now looks as 
a success. 
\ plan of union has been formulated 
vhich comprises most of the difficulties 


The name of the united 


Evangelical 


opping the 


church would be 


simply the church, one de- 
nomination dr 
tion and the other the word United. The 
plan of union involves the principle of a 
larger lay representation than the Evan- 
\ssociation has ever had, one lay- 


word Associa- 


gelical 
man from each church being chosen. 
All the conferences of the Evangelical 
\ssociation have so far voted unani- 
mously for union. In the United Evan- 
gelical church, the vote is not quite so 
unanimous, though it is overwhelming 
in favor of union. The referendum of 
the conferences shows up to the present 
time 578 votes in favor of union, and 33 
votes opposed, East Pennsylvania con- 
ference refused to vote, which is an atti- 
tude opposed to union. Ohio conference 


has not voted yet but probably will. 
‘here are only 40 votes yet to hear from, 
rhe constitution of the United Evangeli- 
cal church provides that two-thirds must 
call the question of union up for consid- 
eration, and it would take a three-fourths 
vote to actually consummate the union 
when the general conference meets. 

The Evangelical Association will meet 
at Detroit this year, and it has invited 


the United Evangelical church to meet 
t the same time and place, but the 
United Evangelicals decided to settle 
their differences off by themselves. They 


ill hold their conference at Barrington, 
Ill., in October. 
as one of the 
union sentiment so the leaders of the de- 


Barrington is regarded 


strongholds of the 


anti- 


nomination are carrying the war _ into 
\frica. It was thought that the large 
‘-hurch at Barrington might be won to 


the union cause by hearing the debates 
that will be carried on. 

The United Brethren church had its 
origin in eastern Pennsylvania a little 
earlier than the Evangelical movement 
The backbone of this denomination as in 
the case of the Evangelical denomina- 
tions is the German immigrant stock, and 
particularly that group sometimes erron- 
called the “Pennsylvania Dutch.” 
Unofficially the United Brethren church 
has in recent years approached the Evan- 
gelicals in behalf of union but in spite 
of the obvious similarities of creed, gov- 
ernment and racial composition, these ap- 


eously 


proaches have rot been greatly encour- 
aged, and the United Brethren church 
is at present negotiating union with the 


southern Methodists. It may be that 
the Evangelical Association leaders felt 
that union should begin at home. The 


United Brethren church has a problem 
of unity for it, too, split in recent years 
over a question of policy. Twenty-five 
thousand United Brethren founded a new 
denomination to keep up the historic 
fight on secret societies which the parent 
body had decided to abandon, after tak- 
ing a referendum vote. 

There are about 120,000 members in 
the Evangelical Association, and 90.000 


in the United Evangelical church. The 
United Brethren church has 339,215 
members. 
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SEX AND COMMON SENSE 
By MAUDE ROYDEN 


A book that deserves serious consideration. 
Miss Royden declares “‘it will be to the advantage 
of the world, of the state, of the individual, and 
of the race, if all the questions involved are faced 


This Is The Novel for Your Summer Reading 
ABBE PIERRE 


By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 
(Author of “Truths We Live By’’) 


The setting is quaint old Gascony. To his with frankness and courage.” 
birthplace here comes the old Abbe Pierre, on 


vacation from the college where he teaches, to 
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The Christian Century comments on this book, 


editorially, as follows: 
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live for a time with the whimsical, tender but 
stalwart folk of his native village. In this atmo- 
sphere, representative of the beauty and strength 
of the true soul of France, develops the delicate 
love story of Germaine, a Gascon girl, and David 
Ware, a young American, a writer of verse, and 
professor of English. Seemingly insurmountable 
differences stand in their way, but the Abbe 
Pierre, with his winning spirituality, his kindly 
heart and his humor, stands their friend, and 
their romance ends in happiness. 


Comments on the Book 


William Allen White—“A book full of charm, beauty and 
truth, and yet a powerful and moving story. Should 
have the right of way with the American public.” 

Gertrude Atherton—“Exquisite! I don’t think I ever 
found as many beautiful thoughts in any one book.” 

‘da M. Tarbell—“I think “Abbe Pierre’ is delightful. It 
has left me with a whole gallery of pleasant pictures.” 

George Madden Martin, author of “March On”—“It is 
the other side of ‘Main Street.’ Comes like a breath 
of pure air amid so much that is dry and arid.” 

The New York World—“We move a vote of thanks for 
Mr. Hudson’s book and, so far as we are concerned, 
it is unanimously carried.” 

The Boston Transcript—“Once in a while comes the pub- 
lication of a novel which in the beauty of its inception 
and the charm of its telling stirs in the hearts of lovers 
of literature a sense of personal gratitude. ‘Abbe 
Pierre’ is one of these.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat—“Searches the depths of 
the human heart, so near to smiles and always so near 
to tears, it grips one in a way that surprises.” 


Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“We have come upon times when there is great need of 
clear thinking and plain speaking on a cluster of questions 
—marriage, birth control, divorce, and the like—which 
gather about the relations of the sexes. It is in accord 
with the fitness of things that the leading woman preacher 
of our time should deal with such issues; doubly so be- 
cause she brings to the task not only common sense, but 
a fine spiritual intelligence and a rich human sympathy. 
Every page of the book is touched with the light of spir- 
itual vision, and its great value is that it gives us the 
woman’s point of view in respect of questions on which 
women have been too long silent. No man, no woman 
can read her addresses without a new sense of the sanctity 
of the body, no less than of the soul, and the conviction 
that if our Christianity is social in its genius it should 
cleanse, enlighten and consecrate the relations of the sexes, 
which are the foundations of the social order.” 


Price of the book $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Evangelistic Preaching 
By Ozora H. Davis, 


President Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The book contains also sermon out- 
lines and talks to children and young 
people. “The best help on this impor- 
tant subject that we have ever seen. Sets 
forth with skill and completeness the 
method of evangelism that best appeals 
to the men and women of the present 
day.” (C. E. World.) 


Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 








Can the Church Survive in the 
Changing Order? 


By Albert Parker Fitch 


“Can the church survive in the chunging 
order?” It is a real question. We have a way 
of supposing that she cannot perish, but there 
is no such a thing as permanency of this sort 
in the social structure. 


The question is not only real, it is grave, 
important. At few other times in man’s men- 
tal and moral history has he more needed the 
guiding and steadying leadership of a strong 
religious organization than now. 


Can the church survive in the changing 
order? Well, the answer will depend upon the 
extent and character of her faith. The day 
has come for dropping a liberal apologetic for 
scholastic Christianity; for trying to define 
ancient phrases which once carried an open 
and ingenuous meaning; for reinterpreting 
historical movements so as to make them un- 
historically acceptable; for reading twentieth 
century sophistries into good third century 
metaphysics. 


Price 80 cents plus 6 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Pres 
508 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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they joined, and looked upon it simply as phone people all over the middle west union with the Greek Orthodox church, 
the workman's organization of their heard the great throng in Detroit repeat Many interchanges of ecclesiastical cour- 
craft. If it was necessary as a war meas- the Lord’s prayer. All the churches in tesy have been made, but the wide differ. 
ure to put such men away—and many the central part of the city were ence between an organization that is 
good and loyal citizens doubt this neces thronged. catholic in a medieval sense and one 
sitv—there ts certainly ne such necessity which has received into it much of the 
l Famous Heresy Case Will view-point of Protestantism has been 

pardoned their war prisoners. They have Be Remembered made manifest. Recently Archbishop 
not regarded tl as any disloyalty to Prof. H. G. Mitchell, who many years Alexander of the Greek Orthodox church 
heir soldiers, but as an act of expediency zo was condemned in the Methodist in a communication through the Living 
which rt of the war mav be church for heresy, has recently pub- Church recently criticized the liberality 
through the Beacon Press of Bos- of Episcopal ministers in this fashion: 

autobiography which bears the “I read of a Methodist conference held 
re title of “For the Benefit of My lately in Poughkeepsie, where an Epis- 
ers. but they ar , Creditors.” He recalls the charge of copal, a Reformed, and a Methodist min- 
wid. When Gener: gen some callow theological students: “The ister all partook of the ‘Holy Commun- 
‘ssion made upon us is that his ion.’ It seems to me that all this is pre- 
; s are essentially Unitarian.” cipitate and unnecessary. In matters of 
\ hs ota Hs he pertinent documents and letter in faith there should be no concessions— 
net dislewel Mf he had ved te corre lis case are given to the public. When no compliments. The Feast of our Lord 


i i al : history of the church in America is is not a luncheon nor a reception. It is 
generous policy in the reconstruc- 


in time of peace. Other nations have alli 


healed as soon as possible. There are die- 


hards in every country who would pur- 


ue an extreme policy with these offend- 


crous treatment ’ ridic the 
f eracy, 


intry, nor would 


vi ritten, this case will stand by the something i easurably great, whic 
tion days. The men that are in prison are ; aaa = ae i : d . : ee pact agpec” er h h 
\ Pott ag a2 gs e of the one of Dr. C. A. Briggs, and one cannot approach with a light heart 
t making individual apphiications tor 1 
} ‘ ¢ 1 ' the evan ~hurches who ; 
is to them to break, a at da free Disciplines Studying Cause of 
ir group, and to con ina ae Ministerial Leakage 
which } it ; Tt > " . ° ° s - r 
which they insist they never Che hundreds of ministers of the Dis- 


¢ t} 


ye SBNation for thew Fre- Startling Note Struck ciples of Christ who have quit to go into 
comes lat gely trom. ti outside. in Evanston Conference business constitute a problem It was 
Harry Ward, a good Methodist, ia ia ieee: Ohl tbinas ee 
+] GaP DE . ote, O4 er mniferet iristian- 
wmeraes fan Le Union and tl cial Order held in Evans- ministerial recruiting unless the leakage 


seen that it was no use to speed up the 


a a ae Pe , Bega 
as = =e " — to irtling suggestion was made by va tonped. Rev. F. E. Smith, secre- 


who ai nor Pim prison = Rey aul Hutchinson He proposed iry of ministerial relief, is charged with 
ir-tim t > organiza hat the ministers put some of their the- the study of all questions that have to do 


: ee So ihe ' ~ ‘ — 
is circulating wit amphlet ries on the wage question into opera- ith ‘Ifare of the ministry. He 


! gen tion among themselves 4s is well h > ut a questionnaire to each 
erally known with 1 se pris known, there is among no class of work- church in the communion, asking the 
oners Through press and pu this or so vreat an inequality in the matter of names of ministers who have dropped 


itor eexing te n \ ne sat imong min?sters. it of their work, and some of the cir- 


which was committed u the excit nar n the United States receive umstances in each case. The relation 
ment and suspicion of 1 time | han housand dollars a year, 1e salary question to this leakage is 
od hile mat th nds re 't eing studied as well as the question of 
ining of the men who have gone 

structive efforts will be made in 


Detroit Observance of Good . “og? 
» ministers will have vehalf of the ministers, and among other 


Friday Has New Feature = alge : 
ommend it gen- ideas is that of officially endorsing some 


commerce and it good books from time to time 
Girls Will Pick Cherries 
\rchb'shop Shocked at in the Country 
Ep‘scopalian Irregularities The problem of getting girls away to 
rl igh church party of th rote » country for a vacation has foun 
uurch has been for some unique solution on the part of some Y 
negotiations looking for NV. C . workers of Chicago. A camp 
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sg aly ey a THE CRISIS OF 
mjewinea's © | "THE CHURCHES 


v. M. C. Pearson, ex 


oe ae Cee, ee ae By LEIGHTON PARKS, D.D. 


must be done. In a few min 
Ricadiedh teen a Rector of Saint Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
hundres fro ‘ 
he crowds. This | Dr. Parks derives a powerful text from which to plead the 
gt we. Pema cemecnghes cause of church unity from the present crisis of world civilization 
—a condition, in the author's own words, “so dreadful that 
in and waited on the sidewalks not a few serious-minded men are asking themselves if Western 
‘cloc! ery nique in religious his- | civilization is about to fail." The author sees Christian unity 
Vance, as the imperative need of the hour, and it is to point a way to 
two or that end that he has written this book. 


filled and hundreds were unable 


three minutes before one o'cloch 
in the Capitol theater and explained that $2.50 
he would lead, not only the people 


him, but the peaple of the enti The Christian Century Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


GO WITH OUR CONGENIAL “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTY 





or 


] 





No. 1 


WHICH? 





MEDITERRANEAN 
65 Days, sailing from New York, Feb. 3, 1923. 


$600 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom. 


1. A Great Steamer 
The entire Mediterranean Round on the sump- 
tuous oil burning Express Steamer 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 

25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement; 14 
spacious public rooms, 3 promenade decks. 
Palatial Domed Dining Saloon seating 437 peo- 
ple, electric elevator, gymnasium, ballroom, 
palm garden—one of the Marine Monarchs of 
the Atlantic. The famous Canadian Pacific 
cuisine and service throughout. Sea sickness 
almost eliminated. 


A Wonderful Itinerary 

Including 19 days in The Holy Land and 
Egypt, also Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada 
and the Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Al- 
giers, Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus 
and Black Sea, Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, Heliopolis 
(Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Philae, As- 
souan, and the Great Dam, First Cataract), Na- 
ples, Pompeii (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris, and French 
Battlefields), London, Liverpool, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, and New York—AN ENGROSSING 
PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


Lowest Average Cost Among Orient Cruises. 
$600 and up, according to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark's 
19th Annual Cruise, insuring highest standard of 
experienced and expert service throughout. 





Great Inspirational Features 

Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel 
Club Meetings, Entertainments, Deck Sports, 
Musical Programs at Lunches and Dinners. 
Trained Directors for Shore Trips, Lady Chap- 
erones, Physician, Trained Nurses 








No. 2 | 
ROUND THE WORLD 


120 Days, starting from New York, Jan. 23, 1923. 
$1,600 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom, 
on the luxurious 
Quadruple Screw Express 


S. S. “EMPRESS OF FRANCE.” 


Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service Throughout. 
Inspiring Religious, Educational, and Social Features 
make the ship life a constant delight. 





Visiting 
The World’s Supreme Places 
of Interest: 


Havana, Colon, Panama, Cocos (Treasure Island), 
San Francisco, Hawaii, 14 days in Japon at Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), 
Kyoto, Kobe, the Inland Sea, and Nagasaki; Hong 
Kong, the Pearl River, Canton, Manila, Batavia 
and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 19 
days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta (Darjeeling 
and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, Red 
Sea, Suez Canal, Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibral- 
tar, Havre, Southampton, Quebec, Montreal, and 


New York. 


Dr. D. E. Lorenz, who goes as Managing Director of 
Clark’s 3d Round the World Cruise, will have 
charge of our party, giving our group of friends the 
benefit of his previous Round the World experience. 





Stop-over for Europe can be 
arranged for both Cruises. 
D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D., Author of ‘“The Mediter- 


ranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of 
Clark's 1922 Orient “Empress of Scotland” 
Cruise, will have charge of the ‘Christian 
Century” Party. 











JOIN ONE OF OUR SELECT “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTIES TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN or ROUND THE WORLD. 


Write today for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. 


State which Cruise. 


“CHRISTIAN CENTURY” CRUISE PARTY, 


1503 Marquette Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century 
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has been fixed up at Sturgeon Bay, Ws., 
and two hundred girls will go there as 
berry pickers. The shortage of help in 
the Wisconsin town formerly resulted in 
a great loss in the fruit harvest. Shower 
baths and club rooms have been arranged 
for the girls and there are facilities for 
swimming. 


Five New Methodist Bishops 
in the South 
The Methodist church now 
has five new bishops. They are Revs. 
W. B. Beauchamp, J. E. Dickey, S. R. 
Hay, H. M. Dobbs and H. A. Boaz. By 
way of indicating the influence of the 
southwest in the councils of this church 
it is worth noting that three of these men 
have lived in Ft. Worth, a very influen- 
tial city in the south. They have all been 
trained in the the Methodist 
church, been teachers 
They bring to the 
therefore, a keen appre- 
ciation of the educational task of the 
church and of the need of an educated 
ministry in particular. 


Southern 


schools of 


and several have 


as well as ministers 


epist opal othce, 


Sunday School of Tokyo 
Make a Demonstration 

When the Wales 
rokyo on Easter Sunday, he 
in front of the 


visited 
was greeted 
palace by thir- 
teen thousand Sunday school workers of 
Many of 
had to walk 
reach the meeting 
that a Christiar 


been 


Prince of 
imperial 


Pokyo these Sunday school 


people across the city to 
This is the first time 
demonstration has 
the pal- 

h i Wales at- 
Anglican church on Easter 


this demonstration 


ever 
permitted to be held inside 
ace gardens The Prince of 
tended the 


Sunday prior to 


Presbyterian Missionaries 
Gather in New York 


Seventy new foreign missionaries are 
ent out by the Presbyterian de 
n this these 
1¢ Presbyterian building of New 

They spent a full week 

board in conference on the 
ities of the field. Dr, Arthur J. Brown 
de an address to the missionaries on 
“The Method, Motive and Message of 
Missions.” The missionaries on 
held a New York 
and were given a dinner by the 
the board 


vear, and 


assem- 


in tl 


“oreign 
furlough meeting in 
on June 5, 
secretaries of 
British Getting American 
Version of the Gospel 

The gospel in the American version is 
being served up to the churches of Great 


Britain this season and they like it. Rev 


BO dtdyi vent STU A 


BOOKS BY VACHEL 

“A man with a 

the heart of the 
Graphic, 


Poetry: The 


LINDSAY 
vision has come close to 
American people.” The 
Chinese Nightingale 
The Congo 
General Willlam 
and Other oe Bae 
The Golden Whales of California.. 
Prose The Art of the Moving Pic- 
ture 


‘ws 
Booth Enters Heavens 


Poems. 


Adventures While Preaching the 
Gospel of Beauty 
A Handy Guide for Beggars 
The Golden Book of Springfield 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
4-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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C. E. Jefferson of Broadway Tabernacle 
of New York has been preaching for 
some weeks at the City Temple, London. 
Dr. Frederick B. Lynch is preaching in 
England throughout June and is confer- 
ring with British religious leaders on the 
proposed World Conference on Religious 
Life and Work. A little later other 
American ministers will go to Great 
Britain, among them being Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, and 
Dr. Kelman. The latter will preach in 
Westminster chapel on September 10th. 
In the message of all these ministers 
there is a strong emphasis upon the idea 
of Anglo-American peace, as a bass for 
world Meanwhile a number of 
British ministers are in this country ex- 
pounding the but also adding 
their testimony in behalf of the great 
world brotherhood. 


Hunt Up the French 
Protestant Churches 

Ministers and churchmen who expect 
to be in France this summer are urged 
by the Federal Council of Church to call 
upon Pastor Andre Monod, of the French 


peace. 
gospel, 


cause ol 





FULTON, MISSOURI 
An Outstanding Jumior College 
for Yourng Women 
by the Christian Churches of 
Missouri. 

Two years of Standard College Courses 
with A. A. Degree. Four years of College 
Preparatory Courses. Special Departments 
of Art, Commerce, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music. 

S-acre Campus, Modern Buildings, Ade- 
quate Endowment, Attractive Location. 
For Catalogue and View Book, address: 
The Secretary, William Woods College, 
Box 20, Fulton, Missouri 
CROSSFIELD, LL.D., President 


Owned 


R. H,. 








Pacific School of Religion 
BERKELDY, CALIFORNIA 
Fifty-seventh year opens August 21, 
Prepares men and women for 

The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 

Research 
Practical Instruction 
Facilities of University of California 
Graduate Degrees 

Opportunities for Self-Support 

Come to California to Study 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


1922. 








EDWIN MARKHAM 


Writes to the Editor of THE SOCIAL 
PREPARATION, the Religious-Secial- 
ist Quarterly 

“TIT am glad to know that you have 
the heart to hold aloft the flag of the 
future.” 


$1.00 a year. Address Willard, N. ¥. 














CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 
GLOBE FURNITURE CoO., Ltd. 
19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 
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NEW YORK Central Christian Church 


Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 8ist 8t, 
Kindly notify about removals to New York 


June 22, 1922 


Protestant Federation, while in Paris, 
Pastor Monod will be prepared to give 
special attention to these visitors, and 
will see that they are afforded an oppor. 
tunity to become acquainted with the im- 
portant Protestant institutions in France, 
The Federal Council through its Com. 
mission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, was the channel through which 
the Protestant churches of America sent 
$400,000 last year for the rebuilding of 
evangelical churches destroyed by the 
war. Pastor Monod is therefore glad to 
be able to show to American visitors 
something of the results which are being 
achieved in strengthening the Protestant 
forces in that country. 








“One Room into Many— 
Many into One”’ 


WILSON 


Standard for Forty-six Years 


Sectionfold and Rolling 
PARTITIONS 


Used in more than 39,000 churches and 
public institutions 
Write for Illustrated Booklet RG 
THE J. G. WILSON CORP., 11 E. 36th St., N.Y. 


Offices in the Principal Cities 




















Advertisements offered 
for publication in The 
Christian Century are 
subject to censorship. 
Questionable, mislead- 
ing or fraudulent an- 
nouncements are de- 


clined. 
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Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing superior to it.”"—Expositor 
‘An invaluable tool."—The Sunday School 

Times, 
“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prot 
Amos R. Wells. 
“To be commended without 
Continent. 
Send for circulars, or the Index itself on 
approval. 
WILSON INDEX CO, 
Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 


reserve.” —Th¢ 








5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 
to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture mottoes. G 


commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. “J,” Monon Building, Chicago, U. 
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A Book of Inspiration, Encouragement and Suggestion 


Wanted—A Congregation 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 








Press Opinions of the Book 


The Christian Advocate: ‘The preacher who reads this book will get many valuable 
pointers on how to do it; and it is hoped there will be many official members of the 
churches who will read the story and be profited thereby, coming away from the 
reading wiser, even though sadder, men.” 


The Continent: “In this remarkable story by a minister two college chums and a suc- 
cessful surgeon help a discouraged preacher to catch the vision that transformed an 
em.pty church into one crowded to overflowing—that changed a lifeless church into 
a living church.” 


The Churchman: “Dr. Douglas gives a realistic story of the transformation of a con- 
ventional ministerial career into a vital ministry. He tells the minister that he must 
be born again.” 


The Christian Endeavor World: ‘The story is cleverly told. Let us hope that it will 
put new courage into many a weary pastor.” 


The United Presbyterian: ‘The problem here presented for consideration is not how 


to get an audience, but how to get a congregation—a dependable body of Christian 
worshippers.” 


The Presbyterian Banner: “The book is very modern. It deals, not with the mate- 
rials of preaching, but with methods.” 


The Christian Standard: ‘At the age of forty Rev. D. Preston Blue is discouraged; 
he does not know how to secure a large attendance at regular services. By accident 
he converses with a manufacturer, a physician and an editor. These conversations 
brace him up and remake the preacher in him. He at once becomes a man of author- 
ity and his officers and people respond quickly and with enthusiasm to the propositions 
he submits. A great and permanent audience materializes and the preacher is happy.” 


Unity: “The reading of this book is a stimulus and will cause the reader to arise in his 
own new strength.” 


Lutheran Church Herald: ‘No preacher, even the most successful, will waste the time 
he spends in reading the book. But thoughtful laymen also who desire to help their 
pastors and do their own share toward raising a congregation, will be stimulated by 
the reading.” 


The Intelligencer: ‘Dr. Douglas is to be heartily commended for presenting such a 
‘way out’ to those who have felt the need of improvement but have hitherto been 
ignorant of a method of relief.” 


The Epworth Era: ‘The book is constructive. The story shows how the discouraged 
minister crowded his church merely by taking human nature as it is and appealing to 
it, just as Jesus did.” 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty: “We do not see how any minister can read the book 
without a genuine and conscientious inventory of himself and his methods.”’ 


If you are a minister you must have this book. If you are a 
layman, why not buy a copy for your minister and one for 
yourself? 


Price of the book, $1.75 plus 10 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 





SUUUEEADEAUGUCESECEUQGUEGEOERERCEOCGEROEEOE)! CCCORETLELESORLEOEELSOUECOECEUOGEEGGEOUEOOEUOUGOUEEUQEUOOUCGEECEECEOCOESEOLUGSEOEOOCEOU SECC COCSEGEEOEECUEECROGREEOSEOOOOGROOOOOEY: 


CHALLENGING BOOKS 


CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL ORDER 
Books on the Church Walter Rauschenbusch ($2.25). 


THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 
By Leighton Parks ($2.50). Walter Rauschenbusch ($1.15)). 
CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE IN THE CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
CHANGING ORDER? Prepared by Federal Council ($0.50). 


By Albert Parker Fitch $0.80). THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY 
THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH . H. Tawney ($1.40). 
By Charles E. Jefferson ($1.50). 


THE NEW HORIZON OF STATE AND CHURCH Books on the Ministry 


By W. H. P. Faunce ($0.80). 
BLAMED 
CHRISTIAN UNITY: ITS PRINCIPLES AND THAT THE MINISTRY BE NOT 


POSSIBILITIES By John A. Hutton ($1.50). 
: By Wm, Adams Brown and others ($2.50) THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY FOR TODAY 


By Charles D. Williams ($1.50). 
THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH - 
By Charles R. Brown ($1.00). AMBASSADORS OF GOD 


By S. Parkes Cadman ($2.50). 
bahay Pv AND PURPOSE OF A CHRISTIAN PREACHING AND PAGANISM 


By T. R. Glover ($1.00). By Albert Parker Fitch ($2.00). 


HERALDS OF A PASSION 
Ta By Charles L. Goodell ($1.25). 


Books on Religion Books on Immortality 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION ee hg be ao 
By Charles A. Ellwood ($2.25). ay JS . 1adescnighg dee 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
By Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). sy James T. Leuba ($2.50). 


cnet bg veonig song Books on Religious Education 


ENDURING INVESTMENTS FERS TES aa 
By Roger Babson ($1.50). ay Hi. Hi. Horne (91.09). 
WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD aT ae 
By Richard L. Swain ($1.50). 6 Mircxadtisjun cagie (y/9). 
A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF OTHER 4 SOCIAL THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
FAITHS a ees 
By Gilbert Read ($2.50) y > CHARACTER (Ch a Sete) 
: I CRAYON AND alk Ta 
Nee et eee Se ane By B V. Griswold ($1.75). 
AT ONE WITH THE INVISIBLE Te ee 
By E. Hershey Sneath anc on ne iy L. A. eigie ($1.05). 
ee ere ee ee THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
Books on Jesus By H. F. Cope ($1.50). 


JESUS AND LIFE sie se ir Sie sila 
By J. F. McFadyen ($2.00). 
CHRISTIANITY AND CHRIST Purchase Now—Pay Sept. 1. 


By William Scott Palmer ($2.00). 


. . List herewith the books you wish and 
THE ew 7. ae TODAY mail to us at once. You will receive the 


books without delay and may pay for them 
ESUS AND PAUL oe 
, By Benjamin W. Bacon ($2.50). September 1. Address The Christian Cen- 
TOWARD THE yg re ater - OF JESUS tury Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


By V. G. Simkhovitch ($1.75). 
THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS 

By John A. Hutton ($1.50). 
JESUS IN THE ne OF MEN 


By T. R. Glover ($1.90). 


Books on the Social Order and 


Economics 
PROPERTY: ITS RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
Bishop Gore and others ($2.00). 
THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
Harry F. Ward ($2.00). 
THE IRON MAN AND INDUSTRY 
Arthur Pound ($1.75). 
THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL RECON- 
STRUCTION M e 
By Wm. Adams Brown and others ($2.00). , 
THE COMING OF COAL Address 
Robert W. Bruere ($1.00). 
INDUSTRY AND HUMAN WELFARE oem 


William L. Chenery ($1.75). (Note: Add any other books desired to your - order.) 
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A Journal Read by Statesmen 


A special introductory offer of the next 


13 numbers of The 
RELIABLE, authoritative week- 


ly review of important news is 

as essential a part of the work- 
ing equipment of the business execu- 
tive or professional man as his desk, 
telephone, or staff of assistants. 

In order to make it possible for 
business and professional men who 
are occasional readers of The Out- 
‘ook to become better acquainted with 
the character of the journal and to see 
it regularly each week for a trial period 
at but slight expense, we make the 
following special offer: 


We will send The Outlook each 
week for the next three months 
(13 numbers) for the small sum 
of $1 to any one who is not now 
a subscriber. The regular yearly 
subscription price is $5, and this 
offer is made to non-subscribers 
in order to show them what they 
are missing by not having The 
Outlook each week. 


A World-Famous Editorial 
Survey 


First in position and importance in 
each issue of The Outlook is the edi- 
torial survey of the outstanding events 
of that week, discussed without parti- 
sanship or prejudice and with first- 
hand knowledge and conviction. 

This terse weekly editorial summary 
and interpretation of the world’s news 
is world-famous. In Japan, for in- 
stance, according to one of the lead- 
ing Japanese publicists, The Outlook 
is the most popular of all American 
periodicals. At home it is the most- 
quoted periodical on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

Each number contains hours of 
reading, all of which is bracing, re- 
freshing, and brain-expanding. Dis- 
tinguished contributors write for every 
issue. The fascinating running story 


Outlook for only $1 


of the world's progress is prepared for 
you by eminent journalists, statesmen, 
diplomatists, scientists, men of letters, 
artists, educators and business men. 


Why You Will Need 
The Outlook 
During Your Summer Vacationing 


Wherever your summer jaunts may 
take you, The Outlook will reach you 
each week. Due to a remarkably effi- 
cient change-of-address department, 
we can guarantee immediate action on 
all change-of-address orders received 
by us. Other periodicals often require 
from two to six weeks to get action on 
such orders. But no matter how 
often, or how quickly, you change your 
summer whereabouts, The Outlook 
will be there each week to keep you 
clearly, reliably, and authoritatively 
informed as to what is happening in 
the world. Many of our readers will 
get along without newspapers this sum- 
mer—but not without The Outlook. 


“The Most-Quoted Weekly 
Journal in America” 


You have noticed, of course, that 
the leading newspapers of the country 
are almost constantly quoting from 
The Outlook, which is noted for get- 
ting hold of articles of such sharp and 
timely interest and importance that 
their publication is actually a matter of 
news. But why rely upon the frag- 
mentary reports in the newspapers, 
when you can have the entire, un- 
abridged contents of each week's issue 
of The Outlook before you for the 
next 13 weeks for the small sum of 


only $1? 


By starting your trial subscription at 
once, you will be sure to get all the 
distinguished articles that are sched- 
uled for the summer. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please enter my subscription for the next 13 numbers of The Outlook. 


enclose $1. 
Name .... 


Address 


Regular subscription price $5 per year 
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BARS AND SHADOWS 


TO MY LITTLE SON 


I cannot lose the thought of you 
It haunts me like a little song, 

It blends with all I see or do 
Each day, the whole day long. 


The train, the lights, the engine’s throb, 
And that one stinging memory: 

Your brave smile broken with a sob, 
Your face pressed close to me. 


Lips trembling far too much to speak; 


The arms that would not come undone; 


The kiss so salty on your cheek; 
The long, long trip begun. 


1 could not miss you more it seemed, 
But now I don’t know what to say. 
It’s harder than I ever dreamed 
With you so far away. 


oe 


PHANTOMS 


Ghost of a mountain 
And ghost of a moon; 
Night birds sink droopingly 
Over the dune. 


Clouds drifting hasily, 
Stars blurring through; 
Darkness come close to me— 
Darkness and you. 


Mist on the water 
And mist in the sky; 
Netted with silver 
The waves ripple by. 


Ghost of a solitude 
Lit with dead stars. 
You have your memories 


I have my bars! 


A Book of Prison Poems 
written by 


RALPH CHAPLIN 


an artist, writer and member of 
the I. W. W. who was convicted 
under the Espionage Act and is 
now serving a twenty year sen- 
tence in the Federal Penitentiary. 
The book also contains an Intro- 
duction by Scott Nearing. 


Ralph Chaplin has spent five con- 
secutive Christmases in jail. Mrs. 
Chaplin, in whose name the book 
is copyrighted, is working from 
day to day for the support of her- 
self and her little son. Every cent 
made on this book, above the ac- 
tual cost of manufacturing and 
distribution, goes to her. 


Read the poems printed on either 
side of this page. They give you 
an idea of the quality of Chaplin's 
verse. You will want to own this 
book, and to pass it on to your 
friends and neighbors in order 
that they may realize just what 
kind of men we are housing in 
prison for their opinions. But 
more than that, you will want to 
do your part toward assisting the 
family of a man who is serving a 
jail term in the name of all our 
liberties. 


Instead of ordering a single copy 
of the book, take five or ten cop- 
ies and re-sell them or distribute 
them among your friends. This 
is a real opportunity for each of 
us, by doing a little, to help this 
man and his family a great deal. 


PRISON NOCTURNE 


Outside the storm is swishing to and fro; 
The wet wind hums its colorless refrain; 
Against the walls and dripping bars, the 
rain 
Beats with a rhythm like a song of woe; 
Dimmed by the lightning’s ever-fitful glow 
The purple arc-lamps blur each streaming 
pane ; 
The thunder rumbles at the distant plain, 
The cells are hushed and silent, row on 
row. 


Fall, fruitful drops, upon the parching 
earth, 

Fall, and revive the living sap of spring; 

Blossom the fields with wonder once 
again! 

And, in all hearts awaken to new birth 

Those visions and endeavors that will 
bring 

A fresh, sweet morning to the world of 


men! 


MOURN NOT THE DEAD 


Mourn not the dead that in the cool earth 
lre— 
Dust unto dust— 
The calm, sweet earth that mothers all 
who die 
As all men must; 


Mourn not your captive comrades who 
must dwell— 
Too strong to strive— 
Within each steel-bound coffin of a cell, 
Buried alive; 


But rather mourn the apathetic throng— 
The cowed and the meck— 
Who see the world’s great anguish and 
its wrongs 
And dare not speak! 


Now that you have finished the reading of this message, and realize its full significance, please send your check 
for a dollar, and you will get a copy of the book; or for five dollars, and you will get six copies; or for ten dollars, 


and you will get fifteen copies. 


(Mail all checks to Edith Chaplin, 7 East 15th St., New York City.) 
(Signed) 


HARRY F. WARD, 
New York City. 
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